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No other personality in all history has left its imprint more indelibly upon community growth 
and National spirit than the printer. Courageous and optimistic, he pioneered for education and 
enlightenment and all the advantages which they bring. He spurred civic pride, fought for law and 
order, opened a fertile field for initiative and earning power. He gave new impetus to business 
effort. He left cherished traditions. In many instances, America can thank the printing craft for her 
wholesome ways of life. * And like the Minute Men of early days, the printers of today must be 
alive to the message inscribed upon the printed page —the reason for it, its purpose and desired 
influence. Only by such genuine interest can they live up to ideals and further the highest 


efficiency in our war effort. Whatever the National objective, the printer can simplify the means. 
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General Offices and Factory, Chicago 





Of Course— 


Ludlow’s manufacturing facilities are today devoted almost 
wholly to war production. We are sure that you would 


want it no other way. 


Yet our customers are producing much printing that 
is directly or indirectly essential to the war effort, and, in 
every way possible, we want to help them maintain the 
continued efficiency of their Ludlow and Elrod equipment. 


To the best of our ability, we shall continue to main- 
tain an adequate stock of parts and to provide service, to 


keep Ludlow and Elrod equipment functioning efficiently. 


For the present, our moderate inventory of available 
Ludlow and Elrod equipment previously manufactured 
enables us to fill orders for which War Production Board 


approval, when required, is obtained. 


If you have any composing room worries on which 
we may be able to help you, we shall be glad indeed to 


have you write us. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Set in Ludlow Eusebius and Eusebius Bold Italic 
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The Allies Still Need Scrap Metal for 
Ships and Shells « Guns ana Bullets *« Tanks ana Trucks 


The Graphic Arts Industries have responded in an inspiring man- 
ner, but there is still a large amount of scrap metals and other 
usable materials in the printing, publishing and lithographic plants 
of Canada and of the United States which can be salvaged and 
used to meet the vital needs of our respective armed forces. 


The job isn’t finished... Look further... Dig deeper. ..Get out the scrap! 


Don’t Hoard Useless Machinery 


This would appear to be a good time to make final profitable 
use of some of the obsolete and worn-out machines of various 
kinds which many plants keep standing in the hope that they 
“some day” will be used—but seldom are. These old machines, 
often affectionally regarded because of past associations, have 
earned the right to retirement in the service of their country. 
Add them to your scrap heap. 

This appeal is made to printers, publishers and lithographers 
of Canada and of the United States in behalf of our common 
war effort. All available scrap is allocated by our Governments, 
and everything you salvage will ultimately find its way to our 
fighting fronts. In this way YOU can help win the war. 





Salvage for Victory! FORVICTORY 





LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Composed in Monotype Baskerville Family 
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SELDOM USED PRINTING MACHINERY 
TO MAKE MODERN ARMAMENT 


Every slug typesetting machine (14 tons) provides all the scrap to make: 


240 — .30 calibre machine guns, or 
5550 — hand grenades 


Every 25x38 handfed cylinder (5 tons) provides all the scrap to make: 


180 — 20 mm. aircraft cannon, or 
20 — ‘‘block buster’’ bombs 


Every medium-size folding machine (1 ton) provides all the scrap to make: 


36 — three-inch trench mortars, or 
296 — three-inch shells 


Your contribution of scrap metal can be made 
promptly, at three or four times scrap value, 
under the Miller War-Time Scrap Allowance Plan. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
en eg 


WARTIME SCRAP 
ALLOWANCE PLAN 























Miller Automatics— 
as modern as tomorrow! 
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As an undramatic peacetime commodity, 


paper long was blacked out by people’s 






indifference. But today it is being flooded 




















with the light of public appreciation, for it 
is in the mighty drama of war that paper 
assumes its greatest role. Pulp is essential 
for explosives, while mills work day and 
night producing paper for shell contain- 
ers, food packaging, propaganda leaflets, 
i a military manuals, war maps, advertising, 
and substitutes for certain critical materi- 
als. Champion is proud of its importance 
in the industry, and of its ability to convert 


great stands of timber into many materials 








that contribute to America’s early victory. 





MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 


© STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for PRINTERS 


e 


—By Fred W. Hoch. Revised 1941 edition. This book is a 
primer for students and a reference for printers and 
estimators. Every printing plant should have a copy. 
Author explains all operations in commercial printing 
plant and shows production time allowance for each in 
hours and decimal hours. Size, 6 in. by 914 in., 268 pages, 
$3.75 per copy, cash with order. 


PRINTING INKS — Their Chemistry and Technology 
—By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 6 in. by 914 in., 560 
pages, well illustrated. For printing executives, pressmen, 
photo-engravers, platemakers, ink manufacturers, chem- 
ists, paper-makers. Author stays close to printing plant. 
The solving of new production problems brought about 
by technological improvements, both in equipment and 
inks, created the urgent need for this book. Price $7, 
cash with order. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK—By Craig’ R. 
Spicher. We offer copies to our readers, at the special 
price of $4.00 per copy, cash with order. No printer should 
be without a copy (9000 copies printed). 


LITHOGRAPHER’'S MANUAL—Compiled by Walter E. 
Soderstrom. Second revised edition. Technical infor- 
mation from copy to finished job. Nationally known 
technical men contributed the bulk of practical camera, 
platemaking and presswork information. Size 814 in. by 
114 in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. Many of the 
368 pages are illustrated. Price $5 per copy, cash with 
order. 


* PHOTOGRAVURE—By H. Mills Cartwright. Covers 


all of photogravure’s basic principles in concise and read- 
able language. Rotogravure receives minor discussion 
but this is generally considered best textbook on photo- 
gravure process. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, 
maroon cloth, size 614 in. by 914 in., $3.50 per copy. 
cash with order. 


MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING — By Joseph Goggin. 
This 256-page book conveys technical information and 
manipulating procedure. Written by a practical stereo- 
typer. Price $5.00, cash with order. 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS — By 
Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a miniature encyclo- 
pedia since it contains answers to 334 pressroom problems 
which have been answered by Mr. Hoch. Written in 
language of journeyman pressman. Pressmen, produc- 
tion men, paper and ink manufacturers, electrotypers 
and photo-engravers will find this book of high utility 
when pressroom problems arise in which tendency is to 
lay blame on furnished materials used in pressroom pro- 
duction. Size, 6 in. by 94 in., 258 pages, gold stamped 
blue cloth. Price, $3 per copy, cash with order. 


HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS — By Wm. H. Lichter 
and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 24 pages in which 
are analyzed and remedies are given for prevention 
and/or elimination of work-ups. Material written as 
result of actual plant experience. Size, 514 in. by 734 in. 
Price, $1 per copy, cash with order. 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN — By Fred W. Hoch. 
Book written by authority on all phases of flat-bed letter- 
press production for the practical pressman. Contains 
248 pages, 26 illustrations and 24 charts, $3 per copy, 
cash with order. 


© Send All Orders With Remittance to 


PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 
Engineer 


1276 W. Third Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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LEADING ARTICLES, MARCH 1943 


Printing Plant Fire Hazard.. 7 


In which is discussed, at the suggestion of 
a mechanical executive friend of P-Double-E, 
the-responsibility of the executive in relation 
to difficulties in getting replacement equip- 
ment. 


Printing and Publishing In- 
dustry Under CMP Reg. 5. .9 


Discussion of the new WPB Order which 
grants AA-2X Rating to printing industry. 


Other WPB News......... 10 


Various orders affecting your industry are 
discussed. 


Systems Coordinated for Spec- 
ifying and Describing Color 13 


The Munsell System offers visual color charts 
which have been calibrated by spectro- 
photometer. 


Tested Standards in Offset- 
lith Pressroom............ 15 


In which Joseph Machell discusses pressroom 
management and personnel problems in these 
times. 


Some Potent Things News- 
papers Can Put Into Effect..16 


Leon A. Link tells how medium and small 
newspapers can help along WPB’s conserva- 
tion program. 


Cork Conservation in the 
Stereo Department........ 18 


Earl Cole proposes that cork stereotype mold- 
ing blankets be turned at right angles on the 
form and tells how to extend blanket life con- 
siderably for conservation purposes. 


Eye-sight Conservation and 


the Premier... ....cccecccs 20 


Seeing as a Visual Task is the most important 
research report to have been published for 
printers in a number of years. 


Thin-Gauge Engraving Zinc 22 
Two mechanical executives, Messrs. Elmer 
Hodgkinson and H. R. Capps, discuss 21 


gauge zinc for line and halftone in newspaper 
production with reference to conservation. 


Composing Machine Makers 
Intensify WPB’s Scrap Drive 24 


By selling your scrap matrices to local junk 
dealer and sending receipts to manufacturers 
you establish a credit for current and future 
matrix purchases. 


Printing Patents Report... .25 


In which our patent reporters, Invention, Inc., 
present complete resume of all patents related 
to Graphic Arts Industries for the month. 


This War of Materials..... 26 


G. L. Erikson of WPB’s Chemical Div. 
(Printing Ink Unit), discusses printing ink 
ingredients, allocations and end uses. 


Participate to Get Most Out 
of Mechanical Conferences. .28 


Pressroom Superintendent Joseph Addison 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times urges mechan- 
ical executives to get up on their feet and 
enter conference discussions. 


Every Superintendent Should 
Have GAVC’s Guide Book. . 30 


Charles V. Morris of Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons 
tells how printing executives may help their 
firms tie in with this worthy effort. 


Executive Paragraphs... ...32 


News notes from around and about concerning 
people who are newsworthy. 
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Imperial present “REDIBOARD”’ as a 
solution to problems arising in the use 
of thin-gauge zincs to replace the 
standard 16-gauge. REDIBOARD is a 
specially-treated fibreboard gummed 
on one side or on both sides, and is ap- 
plied to the back of 18- and 21-gauge 
zincs to build them up to 16-gauge 
thickness. 


To afford quick identification, REDI- 
BOARD is keyed in color to Redibak, 
the plastic, ready-to-use acid-resit. For 


REDIBOARD 


The solution to zinc conservation problems 


supply green REDIBOARD to build 
up to 16-gauge. 


REDIBOARD offers these advantages: 
It eliminates the necessity of several 
heights or metal bases for mounting. 
It does away with confusion in identi- 
fying the proper base to the proper 
gauge. Stereotypers need not cast and 
shape metal base in an assortment of 
several heights to bring cuts up to 
type height. Send in your order now 
for Imperial Redibak Zinc in any of 












































18-gauge Imperial zinc with red Redi- the three gauges—16, 18, and 21. tt 

bak, we supply red REDIBOARD to under the required amount of REDI- “ 

build up to 16-gauge. For 21-gauge BOARD for either 18- or 21-gauge pe 

Imperial zinc with green Redibak, we zinc. de 

IMPERIAL REDIBAK ZINC AND REDIBOARD — SUPPLIED AS FOLLOWS : 
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1. Etched plate is 2. Plate is placed face 3. The waxed paper is 4. Gummed side RED- 5. Frame is closed, vac- 6. Plate with REDI- 
heated to light burn- downonfeltcanvas,or stripped off, exposing IBOARD is pressed on uum applied for2min- BOARD attached 
ing - in temperature blotter, in a vacuum gummed side of REDI- back of zinc plate and utes. ready for routing or 
(180° F.). printing frame.* BOARD. — a Dg strokes sawing. 

with a roller. 


*NOTE: Washington hand press may be used instead of printing frame. 
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IMPORTANT . . Rediboard is also available gummed on both sides for flush mounting of cuts. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Printing Plant Fire Hazards in Relation 


to Machinery Replacement 


(An Editorial) 


ECHANICAL executives have been ad- 
M vised to ‘“‘clean house” from time to time 

simply because it is good practice to set 
their houses in order by getting rid of the unusable 
materials, supplies and litter which accumulate 
over even a short period of time in all production 
departments of the printing plant. Infrequently 
used materials do accumulate even where the 
executive is more or less conscious of the advisa- 
bility of keeping his house in order. 


This subject was called to our attention by a 
mechanical executive friend recently. He thought 
right now would be a good time to bring the sub- 
ject of housecleaning to the attention of our readers 
for a different reason than usually is the case. This 
reason is of more importance to you now than is 
superficially apparent if you have not given it any 
thought. Thinking in terms of the war effort, our 
present civilian economy and the numerous WPB 
regulations by which we are now governed, the 
fire hazard is an extremely important thing. Plant 
fire hazard should be reduced to the lowest mini- 
mum. Every means for eliminating possible causes 
of spontaneous combustion should be observed. 
Electrical circuits, fittings, and devices should be 
maintained with the elimination of fire hazards 
in mind. 

Under the terms of printing machinery order 
L-226, mechanical executives should know that 
equipment and supplies can be obtained only by 
complying with certain conditions stipulated in 
the order itself. The order, however, doesn’t reveal 
the fact that equipment manufacturers are not now 
making new equipment. Nor does it reveal that 
while there is a certain held-over inventory of new 
equipment in the country (frozen by WPB) there 
may be extreme difficulty in getting replacement 
machinery in case yours is destroyed by fire. In 
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other words, a relatively small inventory of new ma- 
chines is being maintained under WPB authority 
for emergency purposes principally for Govern- 
ment use and disposition. Obtaining this equip- 
ment for civilian use, however, is another maiter. 
No one outside of the Printing and Publishing 
Division of WPB knows just how much new equip- 
ment is available, and we doubt very much if all 
members of the Division know exactly how the in- 
ventory will be allocated under certain conditions. 
Those who are familiar with the situation do know 
that in order to get any of the inventoried new 
equipment a prime reason must be presented to 
WPB for permission to buy. 


Getting back to your own plant again—you may 
feel secure because your plant is covered by fire 
insurance. In case some or all of your production 
equipment is destroyed by fire, the insurance com- 
pany of course will keep its contract with your firm 
and will pay off its claim. But, has it occurred to 
you that even if you have the money from the in- 
surance company, you may not be able to buy the 
needed replacement equipment? The reason is that 
it may not be available and manufacturers may not 
be permitted to make it for you. It is true that your 
firm’s executives can secure some replacement 
equipment in the used machinery market. Even here 
difficulty might be encountered because of inability 
to supply the separate machines which will fit in 
with such machinery as you are able to salvage 
after a fire. 

Then, too, there are certain procedures which 
will have to be followed in securing permission to 
restore the building in which your plant is housed. 
In the present emergency, everything that goes into 
building construction and plant equipment is cov- 
ered by WPB regulations. 


While contemplating fire hazards in your plant, 
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consider keeping oily-inky wiping cloths in tightly 
covered metal containers, the lids of which will 
close automatically. Then make arrangements to 
have those cans emptied and the contents disposed 
of at non-dangerous intervals. Keep waste paper 
confined to locations provided for the purpose to 
eliminate hazards caused by careless tossing of 
matches, cigarette butts and the like. Clean down 
those ‘“‘catch-all’? corners in machines which 
gather oily paper particles and fuzz. 

In plants which have been in existence for some 
time, it is well to inspect all electrical circuits, espe- 
cially splices and other repairs which may have 
been made in an emergency and which it was in- 
tended to repair permanently at a later date. 
Eliminate emergency lines which may have been 
installed so as to by-pass switchboards. Remove 
such temporary “bridging”? as may have been in- 
stalled to nullify the safety provided by properly 
rated fuses. Clean out floor surfaces under presses 
and press-pits. These are the more common causes 
of fires—perhaps you may find others in your plant 
if you go looking for them. 

The photo-engraving and composing rooms, the 
stereotype department, the pressroom and mailing 











department, the paper storage and waste paper 
baling rooms—none should be exempt from critical 
inspection for fire hazard. 

While you are about it, check into the fire extin- 
guisher equipment to see that all of it is in workable 
order. Just prod yourself with something like the 
following: “Our synthetic or rubber rollers are 
working swell, but if we lost them through fire, how 
could we replace them?” ‘The manufacturer will do 
everything he can to help you get going again fol- 
lowing an emergency—he will even advise you as 
to the best method to use in attempting to secure 
replacements, but just remember he, too, is limited 
by the availability of critical materials. 

Aside from faithfully observing WPB’s various 
“M” and ‘“L” orders, there isn’t any way in 
which you can assist more in winning the war than 
by eliminating fire hazards. By conscientously get- 
ting rid of them you'll be helping not only to insure 
continuous employment for yourself but will also 
insure employment for all of your associates in the 
plant. In certain cases, careful maintenance of safe 
conditions against fire might mean the difference 
between survival of your company and going out 
of business. 





The Red Cross and You 


Make no mistake about that. While 

the organization makes no dis- 
tinction in race or creed in dealing with 
human suffering, it is yours in a much 
more personal sense than that. 

The Red Cross is doing the things 
which you yourself would do if you had 
the opportunity. Perhaps you are one of 
the million who donated a pint of blood 
to the Red Cross in 1942. Even if you 
were unable to donate, you probably 
know that this blood is processed into 
plasma, shipped to the world’s battle- 
fronts and used in giving transfusions to 
the wounded. 

No less an authority than Surgeon 
General Ross T. McIntire of the Navy 
recently stated that, thanks to plasma 
and other newly-developed methods of 
treating the wounded, the Navy is losing 
less than one percent of those wounded 
on Guadalcanal. If a member of your 
family or a close friend is out there, you 
can rest assured there will be a supply of 
plasma for him should it be needed. 

Secondly, thousands of Red Cross 
volunteers today are busy making surgi- 
cal dressings. They are turning them out 
by the thousands every day, and these 
dressings, like plasma, are being used 
wherever our boys go into action. 

Perhaps among your relatives or 
acquaintances is someone who has fallen 
into the hands of the enemy and is now a 
prisoner of war. Through the Red Cross 
these unfortunates are receiving ship- 


Ts Red Cross is your Red Cross. 


ments of food and cigarettes, clothing - 


‘and other articles. Red Cross standard 
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food parcels are being delivered regu- 
larly to Americans held in Europe and as 
many as possible are being sent to the 
Far East. 

Perhaps you are one of the younger 
men soon to be inducted. When you go 
to training camp, you will find Red Cross 
representatives there. What for? Well, 
for many reasons, but mostly, however, 
to keep the soldier from worrying about 
family problems at home and to help 
him in every conceivable way. Here’s a 
sample, and it can easily be seen a similar 
experience might happen to anyone. 

The wife of a soldier on furlough sud- 
denly became critically ill. Under the 
doctor’s orders the soldier was required 
to stay at his wife’s bedside until she was 
out of danger. When the soldier wired 
his commanding officer for an extension 
of furlough, this was refused. On the 
spot, the soldier stuck by his wife, and 
several days later the local Red Cross 
chapter had word from the Red Cross 
field director at the soldier’s camp to get 
in touch with him and warn him to re- 
turn, else he would be classed as a de- 
serter which, in wartime, is an extremely 
serious charge. 

When they got in touch with the sol- 
dier, they learned the true state of affairs 
from the doctor in charge, communi- 
cated this to camp and, with this authen- 
tic verification, the furlough extension 
was granted. When the soldier did re- 
turn, no charges were placed against him. 

Another case involved a sergeant in 
Ireland whose wife suddenly died, leav- 
ing their small daughter. Immediately 


the Red Cross chapter became aware of 
the situation arrangements for care of the 
child were made. A whole series of legal 
steps was necessary to make adequate 
provision for the child, and these were all 
handled through the Red Cross field 
director with the troops and the chapter 
back in the States. 

The Red Cross is active not only with 
the troops but on the home front as well. 
Perhaps you are one of the 5,500,000 who 
received first aid instruction from the 
Red Cross last year. Possibly you or a 
member of your family participated in a 
Red Cross course in home nursing. With 
the growing shortage of doctors and 
nurses, the knowledge gained in these 
courses may prove extremely valuable. 

The Red Cross is prepared, too, to 
look out for you should disaster strike. 
In the past 21 years almost 4,500,000 per- 
sons who were victims of fire, flood and 
other catastrophe in the United States 
received Red Cross emergency care. To- 
day the Red Cross is more than ever pre- 
pared to cope with disaster. 

The foregoing are by no means all the 
possible points of contact between you 
and your Red Cross. But they are suffi- 
cient to give an idea of the far-flung 
services which the organization is pro- 
viding or prepared to provide, sufficient 
to prove that these services are the very 
things you yourself would like to do. 

The 1943 Red Cross War Fund cam- 
paign is being held so that this work can 
go on without let-up. It is up to you. You 
are the one who, through your con- 
tribution, will provide plasma and surgi- 
cal dressings for our wounded, help our 
soldiers in the solution of family and per- 
sonal problems, and make it possible to 
train our civilian population to meet 
any emergency. March is the month, 
$125,000,000 is the goal. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


placed under CMP Reg. 5 commencing April 1 for pur- 


chase of maintenance, repair and operating supplies — 


Industry granted AA-2X rating which supersedes old 


A10 under P100 rating 


N April 1, the entire printing and 
() publishing industry will be governed 

by the provisions of Controlled 
Materials Plan Regulation No. 5 issued 
by the War Production Board on Febru- 
ary 9 for maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies (MRO). For this purpose, 
the printing industry has been granted 
an AA,2X rating for use after March 31, 
1943 on purchase orders for maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies. 

It is understood that the rating, 
AA-2X, designated for the printing and 
publishing industry supersedes the old 
A-10 Under P-100 Rating commonly 
used on purchase orders for some time 
now in buying maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies. At the time of writing 
this article, however, Order P-100 has 
not been revoked. 

It is also understood that nothing in 
the new Controlled Materials Plan Regu- 
lation No. 5 shall be construed as inter- 
fering with any WPB order now in effect, 
such as “L” (Limitation Orders) and 
“MM” (Materials Orders). In other words, 
for instance, Order L-226 is in effect and 
full force and governs the manufacture, 
sale and purchase of printing equipment, 
operating supplies (as stipulated) and 
replacement parts. 

Another instance is cited: In the case 
of printers and/or publishers (not under 
PRP) who, maintain engraving depart- 
ments for their own exclusive use, and 
who have been operating under Obsolete 
Plate Order M-99 as Amended Nov. 13, 
1942, compliance with Order M-99 as 
indicated by your certification in itself 
does not provide a symbol which will 
guarantee the purchase of engraving 
zinc—it merely indicates that you are 
eligible to purchase engraving zinc so 
far as the M-99 certification itself is 
concerned. In addition, under the new 
CMP Regulation 5, you place a certifica- 
tion bearing this symbol ““AA-2X”’ on 
your purchase order for engraving zinc 
since it is an operating supply. 


Maintenance, Repair and 
Operating Supplies Defined 


“Maintenance” as defined in the order 
means the minimum upkeep necessary 
to continue a facility in sound working 
condition. ‘“‘Repair’”? means the restora- 
tion of a facility to sound working con- 
dition when the same has been rendered 
unsafe or unfit for service by wear and 
tear, damage, failure of parts or the like. 
There is a provision, however, in (b) (3) 
of the order whereby minor items of pro- 
ductive capital equipment and minor 
capital additions or replacements not 


exceeding $500 (excluding cost of labor) 
may be included as maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies. It is provided 
that no capital equipment, addition or 
replacement aggregating more than $500 
in cost shall be subdivided for the purpose 
of coming within this definition. It is 
also provided that the acquisition and 
use of materials for construction shall be 
subject to the provisions of Conservation 
Order L-41. 

The definition of “Operating Supplies” 
is “‘any materials or products which are 
normally carried as operating supplies 
according to established accounting 
practice and are not included in the 
finished product except that materials 
included in such product which are nor- 
mally chargeable to operating expense 
may be treated as operating supplies.” 
Not included as operating supplies are 
fabricated containers; printed matter 
and stationery; paper, paperboard and 
products manufactured _ therefrom; 
molded pulp products; fuel or electric 
power; office machinery or office equip- 
ment; clothing. Safety clothing, however, 
specially designed to furnish protection 
against occupational hazards such as 
impregnated safety clothing, rubber 
gloves, welder’s and electrician’s gloves, 
may be included in ‘‘operating supplies.” 


Procedures for Obtaining Controlled 
and Non-Controlled Materials 


It is stated in a WPB release dated 
February 9 that CMP Regulation No. 5 
controlling purchases of maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies, establishes 
required procedures for obtaining both 
controlled and non-controlled materials. 

When “Controlled Materials” are to 
be bought, the preference rating AA-2X 
must not be used on purchase orders, but 
a special certification as given in CMP 
Reg. 5 is to be placed on the purchase 
order. “‘Controlled Materials” are de- 
fined as listed shapes of carbon and alloy 
steel, aluminum, copper and copper 
alloys (the latter to contain 40% or more 
copper). The shapes specified are in the 
form of bar, rod, sheet, plate, pipe, wire 
and wire products, and the like. When 
in a form which is not included in the 
controlled materials list, these materials 
are not controlled materials. Outside of 
tying wire, printing and publishing plants 
do not buy much controlled materials. 

As is stated above, the rating AA-2X 
must not be applied to purchase orders 
for controlled materials. Instead, in the 
case of steel and copper, the following 
special certification is to be used sub- 
stantially : 


CMP allotment symbol MRO— 
(P order No...... )— The under- 
signed certifies, subject to the crim- 
inal penalties for misrepresentation 
contained in section 35 (A) of the 
United States Criminal Code, that 
the controlled materials covered by 
this order are required for essential 
maintenance, repair or operating 
supplies, to be used for a purpose 
listed in Schedule I or Schedule II 
of CMP Regulation No. 5 and that 
delivery thereof will not result in a 
violation of the quantity restrictions 
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from the floor. 


vention attendants. 








Craftsmen’s 1943 Convention 


the 1943 convention of the International Association of Printing House 

Craftsmen will be held at Hotel Peabody in Memphis, Tenn., on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, August 10, 11 and 12. 

The convention days of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday were 
selected to avoid travel over either weekend. On weekends, military travel 
is exceptionally heavy. In addition, better hotel accommodations can be 
secured in the middle part of the week because accommodations are 
severely strained over weekends by parents visiting soldiers and sailors in 
cities, where, as in Memphis, there are extensive military and naval 


Ie 1943 co to announcement by President Eric O’Connor of Montreal, 


The annual banquet will be held Thursday evening so that none of 
the clinics will be prejudiced by hasty departures. There will be the same 
clinical type of educational program, featuring comment and discussion 


President O’Connor, according to the announcement, promises that 
the technical and educational program will be fully up to standard. A 
number of new features will be announced soon. 

General Convention Chairman Ray F. Brown and Publicity Chairman 
A. Horace Kelley, jr. are well known to many Craftsmen as regular con- 


The Peabody Hotel at which the convention will be held is air-condi- 
tioned. The hotel has guaranteed Craftsmen enough rooms to provide for 
everyone under one roof. Railroads entering Memphis from all directions 
provide easy access to and from the city. 
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contained in paragraph (f) of said 
regulation. 

For the purchase of aluminum, not to 
exceed 100 Ibs. from all sources during 
any one calendar quarter, in controlled 
material forms or shapes, a_ special 
certification to be applied to purchase 
orders is given in CMP Reg. 5. However, 
since printing and publishing piants buy 
a negligible amount of aluminum in 
controlled material form or shape, for 
essential maintenance, repair or oper- 
ating supplies, we will not quote the 
certification here. When covered by any 
order in the “P” series, the company 
making the certification shall show in 
the indicated space the number of such 
‘“*P” order. For the printing and/or pub- 
lishing plant this symbol is P-100. 


Non-Controlled Material 
Purchase Orders 


When making out purchase orders for 
non-controlled materials, the purchase 
order shall carry the preference rating 
AA-2X in connection with a certifica- 
tion—that is, the preference rating and 
the certification are to be used in com- 
bination. This may be signed manually 
or facsimile signature may be used as 
provided for in Priorities Regulation 
No. 7. The certification as used by print- 
ing and publishing plants for purchase 
orders for non-controlled materials is 
as follows: 

Preference rating AA-2X — 
MRO — The undersigned certifies, 
subject to the criminal penalties for 
misrepresentation contained in sec- 
tion 35 (A) of the United States 





Criminal Code, that the items cov- 
ered by this order are required for 
essential maintenance, repair or 
operating supplies; that this order 
is rated and placed in compliance 
with CMP Regulation No. 5; and 
that the delivery requested will not 
result in a violation of the quantity 
restrictions contained in paragraph 
(f) of said regulation. 


Quantity Restrictions 


In reading over the two certification 
forms for both controlled and non-con- 
trolled materials, printing plant execu- 
tives will have noticed references to the 
quantity restrictions as imposed by para- 
graph (f) in this CMP Reg. 5. Paragraph 
(f) with respect to quantity restrictions 
is as follows: 

. .. No person shall use the allot- 
ment symbol or preference ratings 
assigned by this regulation to obtain 
maintenance, repair or operating 
supplies during any calendar quar- 
ter in an aggregate amount exceed- 
ing one-fourth of his aggregate ex- 
penditures for maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies during the 
calendar year 1942 (or his fiscal 
year ending nearest to December 
31, 1942)... 


An exception is made in the case of 
seasonal businesses, but in no case shall 
the rating be used to obtain maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies during the 
12 months ending March 31, 1944 in an 
amount exceeding the aggregate ex- 
penditures for such supplies during the 
calendar year 1942, (or such fiscal year). 





OTHER WPB NEWS 


No Further Print Paper Cuts at 
Least Till After July 1 


RINTING plant executives will be 
p relieved when they are informed that 
there will be no further curtailments 

in the use of print paper in newspapers, 
magazines, books, and commercial print- 
ing at least until after July 1. This an- 
nouncement was made by the War Pro- 
duction Board on March 4, and is made 





Second-Quarter Obsolete 
Plate House-cleaning 


In accordance with the pro- 
visions of WPB’s Obsolete Printing 
Plate Order M-99, have you, or 
are you prepared to clean out the 
obsolete printing plates in your 
files, morgues or libraries? 

The calendar quarter is the 
measuring rod by which you make 
disposal of obsolete plates as de- 
fined in the order. The next cal- 
endar quarter commences April 1. 











possible by confirmation by Canadian 
authorities of their undertaking to fur- 
nish for shipment to the United States 
1,170,000 tons of woodpulp plus an addi- 
tional 107,000 tons which the Canadian 
government will call upon its pulp and 
paper industry to supply within the next 
few months. This woodpulp is in addi- 
tion to shipments of newsprint from 
Canada. 

R. L. Weldon, Canadian newsprint 
administrator, advised WPB on February 
20 that an unexpected amount of wood 
had been cut during the winter in Can- 
ada. Accordingly, the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division of WPB announced that 
the proposed second curtailment in the 
use of newsprint of not to exceed 10%, 
effective April 1, would be held in 
abeyance. 

However, the need of an additional 
supply of pulp wood, over and above the 
amount previously assured by the Cana- 
dian authorities, was imperative for the 
manufacture of other grades of paper in 
the United States unless further cuts in 
use were to be applied to users of print 
paper other than newspapers. 

To that end and to clarify the entire 
pulp and paper situation in the best in- 
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A person (company) who has several 
plants which maintain separate records 
of supplies shall treat them separately for 
purposes of complying with quantity 
restrictions. 


Other Details 


In paragraph (a) of this CMP Reg. 5, 
it is provided that persons who are able 
to obtain maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies in such quantities as are 
available from warehouses or distribu- 
tors, or at retail, without preference rat- 
ings or allotments, may obtain them 
without using the procedure provided in 
this regulation. 

As is indicated in the first part of this 
article, it is stated in paragraph (k), sec- 
tion (4) that ‘Nothing in this regulation 
shall be construed to relieve any person 
from complying with any applicable 
priorities regulation or order of the War 
Production Board (including orders in 
the “E”, “L” and “SM” series) or with 
the order of any other competent 
authority.” 


Keeping Records 


Provision is made in the order for keep- 
ing records, as follows: In paragraph 
(m) it is stated: ““Each person acquiring 
maintenance, repair or operating sup- 
plies pursuant to this regulation shall 
keep and preserve, for a period of not less 
than two years, accurate and complete 
records of all such supplies so acquired 
and used, which (the records) shall, upon 
request be submitted to audit and in- 
spection by duly authorized representa- 
tives of the War Production Board.” 


terest of the war program of both coun- 
tries, representatives of WPB, the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Administration of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
and the Timber Controller of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply of the 
Dominion of Canada met for a two-day 
conference in Montreal. 

Following this meeting, Mr. Weldon 
and A. G. Wakeman, Director of the 
Pulp and Paper Division, WPB, made the 
following statement: 

“The supply of pulp wood made avail- 
able from this season’s cut and now in 
sight at Canadian mills makes it possible 
to provide additional wood pulp to meet 
the urgent needs of the United States. 
Canada’s previous undertaking to fur- 
nish during 1943 for shipment to the 
United States 1,170,000 tons of wood 
pulp has been reviewed and confirmed. 
In addition, Canadian Newsprint Ad- 
ministrator R. L. Weldon will call on the 
Canadian industry to supply a further 
107,000 tons of wood pulp within the 
next few months.” 

It was pointed out that the supply of 
pulp wood is subject to unpredictable 
changes and therefore the two adminis- 
trations have arranged to watch this 
whole situation closely and to make the 
matter the subject of a further review 
toward the end of April. At that time it 
also will be determined whether any 











additional supply of wood pulp can con- 
tinue to be made available during the 
second half of the year. 

According to WPB authorities, A. H. 
Williamson, Canadian Timber Con- 
troller, has given assurance that authori- 
zations for the shipment to individual 
mills in the United States of 1,550,000 
cords of pulp wood will be made to des- 
tinations at the direction of WPB. 


Commercial Printing Paper Order 
L-241 Amended 


N page 12, January issue of Printing 
() Equipment Engineer, appeared a review 

of WPB’s Commercial Printing Paper 
Order L-241. On February 26, the order 
as amended was released to the printing 
industry. The original order (published 
on January 8) defines “printed matter” 
as any paper with ink applied to it by 
the relief, planographic, intaglio, silk 
screen or other stencil processes or any 
combination or modification thereof, ex- 
cept six classifications of printed matter 
which are covered by other individual 
“LL” orders. 

The amended order as issued by WPB 
on February 26, contains an additional 
list of exceptions to the definition of 
printed matter which do not come within 
the meaning of Order L-241 as 
Amended. 

These exceptions which do not apply 
to L-241 are as follows: 

(vii) Printed matter produced by or 
for the account of any department or 
agency of the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions, or any State, county 
or municipality in the United States; 
and such printed matter as shall be 
either: required by the contract between 
a supplier or contractor of any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States and 
such department or agency; or necessary 
for the production of, the delivery to, or 
the use of products by any such depart- 
ment or agency. 

“(viii) Printed matter produced by or 
for the account of any public utility 
necessary for the functional operation of 
such utility including but not limited to 
railroads, bus companies, motor trans- 
port companies, air transport companies, 
communication companies, gas, water 
and electric power companies. 

(ix) Printed matter required by law 
in connection with any Federal, State, 
county or municipal tax laws or regu- 
lations.” 

Otherwise, the context of Order L-241 
appears to be the same as issued origin- 
ally on January 8. 


Relaxes Paper and Paperboard 
Conservation Order M-241-a 


FFECTIVE February 15, the list of 
|! paper products which converters had 
been barred from manufacturing 
were partially relaxed by Conservation 
Order M-241-a as amended on Febru- 
ary 8 by the Director General for Opera- 
tions. Relaxation was effected through 
transfer from the eliminations list (List B) 
to the percentage list (List A) a number 
of items including coasters, doilies, shirt 
bands, collar supports and slippers. 
The order permits use of paper (in- 
cluding pulp and paperboard) for 


coasters, doilies, shirt bands, collar sup- 
ports and slippers in amounts ranging 
from 50% to 90% of the amount used in 
1942. The Pulp and Paper Division 
pointed out that coasters, which protect 
furniture and linen, and shirt bands and 
collar supports, which substitute for pins, 
are made from waste paper. Doilies save 
linen and laundry and paper slippers are 
a well recognized sanitary precaution, 
the Pulp and Paper Division added. 

The amended order also clarifies the 
use of the word ‘‘consume”’ in section (b) 
(2) as specifically prohibiting completion 
of partially processed inventories of 
converters. 


$100 or Less PD-1As To Be Filed 
at Regional Offices 


NOTHER step in the decentralization 
A of War Production Board activities 

was made public on February 24, 
when Chairman Donald M. Nelson an- 
nounced a new WPB administrative 
order which directs that after March 1 
applications for priority assistance on 
Form PD-1A be filed with the nearest of 
the 131 WPB district offices, and author- 
izes the 12 Regional Offices, beginning 
March 15, to assign preference ratings on 
PD-1A certificates to deliveries of ma- 
terials valued at $100 or less. 

Mr. Nelson said that the preliminary 
value limitation of $100 would be pro- 
gressively stepped up as the field offices 
assume greater responsibilities and he 


































expected that within six weeks more than 
eighty per cent of all PD-1A applications 
would be handled entirely by the Re- 
gional Offices. 

Ratings assigned on PD-1A certificates 
are known as “‘single-shotters’’, since the 
priority assistance they provide is applic- 
able only to the particular delivery for 
which help is requested. They do not 
establish the continuing assistance pro- 
vided by PRP and CMP, and by orders 
in the ‘‘P” series covering specified in- 
dustries. 


Later—PD-1As To Be Filed with 
Nearest Field Office 


Under date of February 25, Director 
General for Operations Curtis E. Calder 
of the War Production Board issued the 
following announcement with respect to 
PD-1A revised forms and the method of 
filing with nearest field offices: 

“After March 1, 1943, PD-1A appli- 
cations should be filed with the nearest 
War Production Board field office. In 
the interest of economy, present forms 
requiring mailing to Washington will 
not be scrapped, but these instructions 
covering filing in the field will govern. 

“By filing with local field offices, it is 
expected that handling of your applica- 
tions will be materially expedited. 

“After March 1, the revised PD-1A 
will be available for your use from WPB 
field offices. After April 15, applications 
will not be accepted unless filed on the 
revised forms.” 
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the war be cancelled. 


to have advice. 





1943 ANPA Mechanical Conference In Print 


T has been announced that the 1943 ANPA Mechanical Conference 
| will be held by mail, or in print. The decision of the Mechanical Com- 
mittee to hold this year’s conference in this manner instead of holding 
meeting, no doubt was influenced by the request of ODT 
Director Eastman that all “live”? meetings not directly essential to winning 


The 1943 Conference was originally scheduled to be held at Hotel 

Statler, Cleveland, on June 8, 9 and 10. At the moment no date has been 

* announced for the holding of this year‘s conference via Uncle Sam’s post- 
office. Usually, however, the conference is held early in June. 

In newspaper mechanical executive circles, the annual Mechanical 
Conference has been the big meeting of the year which is looked forward to 
eagerly by printing, mechanical and production executives and representa- 
tives of the various equipment and supplies companies. 

The announcement, of course, has caused considerable disappointment 
among newspaper executives, but at the same time they realize that anything 
that will relieve transportation facilities is of prime importance right now. 

The Mechanical Committee will meet in New York on April 19 to 
formulate the exact procedure for holding the conference in print through 
the mail. Meanwhile, it is understood that suggestions from interested 
executives are being received both by Chairman John Park and Mechanical 
Department Manager W. E. Wines. 

In the opinion of Printing Equipment Engineer, while this is the first con- 
ference to be held in this manner by the Mechanical Department, there 
isn’t any reason why the conference should not be successful from every 
angle. The Committee has every facility for making such a “meeting” of 
great value to newspaper mechanical executives. In addition, there is an 
abundance of program talent among member newspapers as well as manu- 
facturer executives who have participated in many programs. Real con- 
vention color can be introduced to simulate the real atmosphere and to 
bring close together all those who ‘‘attend.’’ Other organizations have 
already conducted worthwhile conventions by mail. Perhaps their experi- 
ence would be available in this instance, if the committee feels it necessary 
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Motors Must Bear 
AA-5 or Higher 


ONSERVATION Order L-221 was 
(’ amended by WPB, it was announced 
on January 15 by the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations so that purchase 
orders for electric motors and generators 
shall not be accepted by manufacturers 
or dealers unless they bear preference 
ratings of AA-5 or higher. 

The amended order thus provides a 
rating “‘floor” on orders for both electric 
motors and generators. No other changes 
are made in L-221 as amended Decem- 
ber 8, 1942. 


Conservation Order L-250 Regulates 
Motor Controllers 


N February 13, WPB issued Con- 
() servation Order L-250, regulating 
the manufacture of electric motors 
and controllers. Principal provisions of 
the order are as follows: 

On and after March 1, 1943, no manu- 
facturer shall accept, or commence man- 
ufacture in fulfillment of any order for 
any controller or part, unless the order 
bears a preference rating of AA-5 or 
higher. 

On and after March 1, 1943, no manu- 
facturer shall accept an order for, or 
commence manufacture of, any con- 
troller or part unless the controller or 
part is to be manufactured in accordance 
with the standards set forth in the con- 
servation order, nor shall deliveries be 
made on a controller, or part, after May 
14, 1943, unless it conforms with stand- 
ards stipulated in the Conservation 
Order L-250. 

In the list of definitions, the word 
‘Controller’? means any new device or 
equipment employed to stop, start, or 
regulate electric motors, or to protect 
electric motors against overloading, in- 
cluding manual and magnetic control- 
lers, contactors and relays, and pilot de- 
vices such as push-button stations, limit, 
pressure, and float switches. 

Provisions of the order stipulate sim- 
plification in manufacture and restric- 
tions on the use of certain materials in 
the making of enclosing cases, controllers 
and parts of controllers as follows: 

A controller shall not be used on a 
smaller motor than that for which the 
controller is recommended under stand- 
ards prescribed in the order. 

No general-purpose controller for a 
single motor, rated 600 v. or less for full 
or reduced-voltage starting of a d.c. 
motor, or for reduced-voltage starting of 
a d.c. motor, shall include control circuit 
fuses or disconnect switch. 

No general-purpose controller for a 
single motor, rated at 600 v. or less for 
full or reduced-voltage starting of an 
a.c. motor, shall include a control circuit 
transformer if a suitable commercial 
pilot circuit device is available for use on 
the line voltage. 

No controller or control equipment of 
the types listed in the order and rated 600 
v. or less, shall be provided with an en- 
closing case unless conditions stipulated 
in the order warrant it. 

No controller is to be supplied with 
- built-in test jacks or test receptacles. 
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Meters on controllers shall not be fur- 
nished when used with a.c. motors of less 
than 1000 h.p., or with 50 h.p. or less 
d.c. motors, except that line and field 
ammeters may be included on syn- 
chronous-motor controllers. 

The restrictions on manufacture do 
not apply to controllers delivered for use 
in the armed services, Maritime Com- 
mission or the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 


Building Maintenance and Repair 
Defined 


REVISED definition of what consti- 
A tutes maintenance and repair of a 
building is contained in an amend- 
ment to Conservation Order L-41, which 
was made effective February 19. The 
new definition specifically designates 
that where a single job is partly mainte- 
nance and repair and partly new con- 
struction, the whole project will be con- 
sidered new construction and subject to 
Order L-41. 

In addition, the amendment reduces 
to $200 new construction which may be 
undertaken, without specific authority, 
by a number of manufacturing enter- 
prises which are not essential to the war 
program. Moreover, the amendment 
applies to private dwellings and com- 
mercial structures. 

Order L-41 is a limitation order which 
is designed to prevent unnecessary con- 
struction in order to conserve materials, 
facilities and labor for essential war uses. 

Under the new definition, mainte- 
nance and repair means the work that 
is necessary to keep a structure in sound 
condition, but does not include any 
building operation involving a structural 
alteration or change in design. 

In specifying industrial structures 
whose exemption under L-41 is reduced 
to $200, the amendment embraces all 
structures which have as their principal 
function the manufacture, processing, or 
assembling of books, magazines, news- 
papers, greeting cards, or other printed 
or engraved matter and a number 
of other manufacturing, processing or 
assembling operations not related to the 
printing industry. Any industrial con- 
struction with a productive floor area of 
less than 10,000 square feet is also in- 
cluded. The amount of exemptions 
previously allowed these structures 
varied. 

1. Provision is made for emergency 
work on any damaged structures for the 
protection of the structure and the 
public. 

2. In prohibiting construction in vio- 
lation of L-41, the amended order for- 
bids not only the beginning of such con- 
struction but also forbids carrying on or 
participating in the work. 

3. The cost of construction as defined 
in the order has been narrowed to ex- 
clude financing and insurance charges as 
elements of cost. 

4. The exemption of certain types of 
agricultural construction is permitted to 
reflect the USDA rationing program. 

Concurrently with the amending of 
Order L-41, Interpretation No. 1 was 
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issued, embodying all interpretations, 
which existed previously, but which were 
not included in the order itself. 


Duplicating Machines 
Redefined 


MORE specific definition of “offset” 
A duplicating machines recently was 

inserted in Order L-54-c (office ma- 
chinery) by the Director General for 
Operations in amending the order. Now 
included under the heading of “‘dupli- 
cating machines” in List B of the order 
are “Multilith and Davidson duplica- 
tors” instead of “offset machines.” Pro- 
duction quotas for these machines for 
1943 remain at 48 percent of the dollar 
value of similar machines produced in 
1941, 


Zinc Control Tightened 


interested in the zinc situation, 

since they are already working under 
a sharp curtailment program, the fol- 
lowing announcement concerning the 
national situation will be of interest: 

Control over use of zinc was tightened 
on February 9 with additions to Con- 
servation Order M-11 which place re- 
melt zinc under the same controls as the 
six higher grades, limit delivery of zinc 
by dealers to orders bearing ratings of 
AA-5 or higher, and regulate the trans- 
fer and use of zinc scrap. 

Supplies of zinc are growing steadily 
tighter. Order M-11 as amended Febru- 
ary 9 by the Director General for Opera- 
tions makes war controls over shipment 
and use of zinc virtually complete. 

As in the previous order, dealers may 
not ship zinc to any person who has re- 
ceived more than 20 tons from all 
sources that month, or to one who has 
requested or received an allocation cer- 
tificate that month. 

The new restrictions on zinc scrap pro- 
vide that it may be shipped only to scrap 
dealers, producers and manufacturers 
for use in redistilled zinc, remelt zinc, 
brass, zinc dust, zinc oxide, chemicals or 
salt, except when specifically authorized 
by WPB. 


PP interest printing executives are 


Resin Situation Eased 
Somewhat 


February has eased somewhat and 

the same condition probably will 
continue in March, the Pyroxylin and 
Vinyl Resin Coated Paper and Fabric 
Industry Advisory Committee was in- 
formed by the Chemicals Division of the 
War Production Board at a meeting in 
Washington. 

The phenol resins situation is tight but 
not as critical as that in alkyd resins, the 
committee was told, while the situation 
in all fats and oils is still critical and will 
undoubtedly continue so because of 
their need in food. 

Concerning vinyl resin, considerable 
scrap is available but there is little ad- 
vantage in attempting to use it because 


(Continued on Page 14) 


': nitrocellulose situation during 
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At right: The Recording Spectro- 
photometer with charts illustrating 
its function. The Spectrophotometer 
analyzes color in terms of percent- 
age of light reflected or transmitted 
by the color. The physicist’s basic 
elements are dominant wave length, 
brightness and purity. 





Ny NTE \ coordinated for specify- 


ing and describing color—Spectrophotometer and Munsell 


system are recognized as standards for color control* 





*Printed by permission of Industrial Standardization. 


pected to eliminate much of the 

existing confusion in matching colors 
was explained and demonstrated at a 
conference November 30 under the 
auspices of the American Standards 
Association. The conference was at- 
tended by the press and by leaders repre- 
senting a broad cross section of the in- 
dustries in which color is an important 
factor. 

The objective of the new American 
War Standard, Specification and De- 
scription of Color, is to reduce to a com- 
mon language the results of years of 
technical developments in the measure- 
ment of color, so that color can be speci- 
fied in terms that mean the same to the 
engraver, to the ink, die, and paint 
maker, the industrial finisher, the chem- 
ist, the printer, the paper and textile 
manufacturer, and to others interested 
in color. 


| et color standard which is ex- 


Provides Color Language 


During the last few years an accurate 
language has been available in terms of 
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the physicist but only a relatively small 
group working in the field of color meas- 
urement was familiar with it. The new 
standard provides a language by which 
color may be described by means of three 
basic elements—either by using the 
physicist’s “dominant wave length,” 
‘brightness,’ and “‘purity’—or by using 
the psychologist’s “‘hue,” “value,” and 
“chroma.” And the standard makes it 
possible for us to translate from one sys- 
tem to the other at will. 


Spectrophotometer is Basis 


For the new color language, the Stand- 
ard recognizes the spectrophotometer as 
the basic instrument for the standardiza- 
tion of color, and the use of material 
standards (color samples) for the popular 
identification of color. The spectrophoto- 
meter, an instrument of which there are 
several types, analyzes the color in terms 
of the percentage of light reflected or 
transmitted by the color. 

Relative to the use of material stand- 
ards, the new standard states that ‘““The 


At left: The Munsell System offers 
visual color charts which have been 
calibrated by means of the spectro- 
photometer. The psychologist's basic 
elements are hue, value and 
chromas—the three “dimensions”’ 
which determine the colors in the 
Munsell System. 

































only system of material standards that 
has been calibrated in terms of the basic 
specification is represented by the 1929 
edition of the Munsell Book of Color, 
which contains a readily comprehensible 
system of color samples. The use of this 
book is recommended wherever applic- 
able to the specification of the color of 
surfaces. Approximate identification of 
Munsell hue, value and chroma may be 
obtained by direct visual comparison 
with the samples in this Book of Color.” 

The approved standard thus provides 
two standards: a fundamental or primary 
standard, in terms of which any system of 
color samples can be calibrated; and a 
secondary or working standard consisting 
of a series of color samples that have al- 
ready been calibrated in terms of a 
fundamental standards, viz, the samples 
in the 1929 Munsell Book of Color. 


Three Numbers Identify Color 


Either of these two standards makes it 
possible to identify a color, or to compare 
two colors, by telegraph, by sending 
three numbers. 

The fundamental standard has the 
great advantage that it is reproducible at 
any time and is in nowise dependent 
upon the permanence of any physical 
sample. It can thus be used to determine 
whether a physical sample changes with 
time. In fact it would make it possible to 
reproduce any physical sample acci- 
dentally destroyed. 

The approval of the 1929 Munsell 
Book of Color as a part of this American 
War Standard in nowise prevents the 
approval, as a part of an American 
Standard system of color, of any other 
series of color samples that may in the 
future be calibrated in terms of the fun- 
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damental standard. It merely happens 
that it is the only system that has, as yet, 
been so calibrated. In fact the calibration 
of the widely used series of color cards of 
the Textile Color Card Association in 
terms of the fundamental color standard 
is now being put into operation. 

The wide adoption and use of the new 
color specification standard will put color 
specification on a more scientific and 
practical basis. It should help eliminate 
much of the confusion now present in 
color specification not only for war prod- 
ucts but for peacetime products as well. 


Aircraft Colors Difficult to Match 


For example, in the aircraft plywood 
program today a prime contractor may 
have as many as fifty sub-contractors 
building wing and tail parts, complete 
wings, fuselages, etc. Most of these call 
for camouflage green which is a grayish 
olive drab, a difficult color to match so 
that it will be the same under all light. 

Color chips used by sub-contractors to 
arrive at this color may vary widely be- 
cause of deterioration or because the 
chips were furnished from the standards 
of different manufacturers. Thus, when 
the different parts are assembled, there 
may be a wide variance in color, thus 
causing a loss of production time if gov- 
ernment specifications are to be met. 

This same condition applies in industry 
generally, where an equipment is built 
by one manufacturer to be integrated 
with another manufacturer’s equipment. 
There have been many instances where 
the equipment would have to be refin- 
ished so that the color variance would not 
be noticeable. 

The use of the new standard provides 
a standard specification for all suppliers 
to meet, thus assuring that parts are of 
uniform color when assembled. 

Color standardization is important in 
assuring that the color of different batches 
of equipment or commodities is uniform. 
A batch might pass visual inspection yet 
not be uniform in color under all condi- 
tions. The variance might not be appar- 
ent until units of the different batches are 
placed alongside each other. 

In filling an order in which the spectro- 
photometric specification is given, the 
trained colorist will know at once by the 
monochromatic data the nature of the 
color required. The finished material 
will then be checked on the spectropho- 
tometer to match exactly within the 
given tolerances of the specification. 


Refer to 1929 Munsell Color Book 


In applying the new standard to fill an 
order in which the Munsell notation is 
given, reference is made by the supplier 
to the 1929 edition of the Munsell Color 
Book. He will then match the visual sam- 
ple indicated. If the specification is given 
in a Munsell specification not in the 1929 
Book, it may be found among the inter- 
polated curves published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and in 
the report of the sub-committee of the 
Optical Society of America published in 
the journal of the Society. 

In some cases a color name rather than 
a number is needed to identify a color. 
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This can be done by using the ISCC- 
NBS system which is based on the Mun- 
sell system. It gives 300 and more com- 
mon color names, selected and defined by 
means of ranges of the Munsell hue, 
value, and chroma. The plan of this sys- 
tem was developed by the Inter-Society 
Color Council, an organization centered 
around 13 national societies interested in 
color. The details of the system were 
worked out at the National Bureau of 
Standards. The names are simple color 
names like light green, deep red, and 
dark brown. To each of such names is 
assigned, not one single color, but a con- 
siderable range of color which accords 
with its accepted meaning. 


How American Flag Red 
Is Determined 


The ISCC-NBS name for the standard 
red of the American flag, for example, 
would be determined as follows: First, 
the red in the Munsell color book which 
corresponds visually to the red in the flag 
is found. This is Munsell 5 red, 3 value, 
14 chroma, written 5R 3/14. The name 
charts then show that Munsell 5R 3/14 
falls within the color range designated 
vivid red. This designation, vivid red, is 
not exclusive enough for a_ purchase 
specification. There are other vivid reds 
which differ too much from the red of the 
flag to be acceptable. But the designation, 
vivid red, gives a fairly graphic idea of 
the kind of color it is. Although this sys- 
tem is not precise enough for purchase 
specifications, and is too precise for ordi- 
nary conversation or for use in sales pro- 
motion, it is being used for the descrip- 
tion of drugs and chemicals, and is being 
introduced into the standard reference 
books for pharmacists. It is also being 








used by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for the description of soils, and by 
the National Bureau of Standards for 
certain kinds of building stone. It has 
been recommended for chemistry text- 
books on qualitative analysis; and, in 
short, is useful ‘‘wherever general com- 
prehensibility is desired and precision is 
not important.” 


Sponsored by General Electric 
and Interchemical 


The request for approval of the stand- 
ard for specification and description of 
color was sponsored jointly by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the Inter- 
chemical Corporation. Both of these 
companies have devoted a great deal of 
attention to fundamentals of this stand- 
ard over a period of years. General Elec- 
tric pioneered in marketing a commer- 
cial model of a recording spectropho- 
tometer invented by Dr. Arthur C. 
Hardy of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This instrument measures 
color in terms of the wave lengths of the 
spectral colors. The Interchemical Cor- 
poration has pioneered in the use of the 
recording spectrophotometer to estab- 
lish color standards for inks, pigments, 
paints, lacquers, enamels, and other pro- 
tective and decorative finishes. In 1935 
Interchemical published ““Three Mono- 
graphs on Color” which presented the 
results of a study of color. 

During the process of approval of the 
standard by the American Standards 
Association approximately 33 companies 
and organizations indicated their ap- 
proval of the standard. The standard is 
being used by the National Bureau of 
Standards and the Department of Agri- 
culture in their regular testing work. 
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of the difficulty of obtaining plasticizers. 

The Manning Table Plan and pro- 
cedure to be followed in requesting de- 
ferments for indispensable employes were 
described at the meeting by a repre- 
sentative of the Labor Production Divi- 
sion of WPB. 


No. 1 Salvage Problem 


dustrial salvage problem in 1943, 

although iron and steel scrap col- 
lection must be maintained at high level, 
Hamilton W. Wright, chief of the War 
Production Board’s Industrial Salvage 
Branch, told a conference of regional 
chiefs of the branch who came to Wash- 
ington recently to learn the programs, 
policy, and special methods of handling 
industrial salvage projects set’ up for 
1943. 

Industrial salvage must produce a very 
large per cent of the scrap necessary to 


(Jausuia scrap is the number one in- 
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keep America’s steel mills, copper, and 
aluminum plants at peak war operation 
during 1943, Mr. Wright explained. 
“Dormant scrap is idle, slacker metal 
loafing on the home front when it should 
be fighting on the battlefront,” he said. 
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Cested Standards in ee 


methods in offset-lith pressroom should be employed more 


carefully than ever — Employee educational program 


secures cooperation—Superintendents and foremen should 


not “get far away” from actual press operation 


By JOSEPH MACHELL* 





*General Superintendent, Stecher-Traung Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. Abstract of 
address delivered before National Association of Photo-Lithographers’ convention, 


Cleveland, July, 1942. 


operation applicable to the average 

lithograph pressroom must be em- 
ployed now more than ever before. The 
small things that have been neglected for 
years by many lithographers are the ones 
that sometimes cause the most trouble, 
because it is now necessary to use substi- 
tutes in the making of certain litho- 
graphic materials. 

In this discussion, I would like to con- 
sider some of the equipment and ma- 
terials we use to make good lithography 
possible. First, I’ll ask if you have given 
enough study to some of the simpler 
things. For instance, the study of a 
damper roller is an important item in 
successful lithographic press operation. 


| eer standards and methods of 


Covering Damper Rollers 


If you make your own dampers, has 
the man who sews them been instructed 
properly as to how that little stitch in the 
seam should be made? Has the thread he 
is using been given consideration? Is he 
pulling a perfectly good piece of flannel 
or molleton to pieces in his sewing oper- 
ation, thereby creating uneven dampers 
with excessive water in one place and noi 
enough in another because of the holes? 
Has consideration been given to the stor- 
ing of the materials so they are protected 
from moths and corrosive agents? Has 
the roller itself been painted at the core, 
thereby eliminating the liability of rust 
which causes corrosive action and swell- 
ing in different spots and which in turn 
causes uneven dampers? The story of a 
damper in itself is very interesting should 
you take time to analyze it in a minute 
Way. 

Care of Press Rollers 


The press roller comes in for its par- 
ticular care regardless of whether you are 
using the synthetic rubber or oxidized 
oil type. Using the proper cleaning solu- 
tions in washups, putting the rollers in 
Storage in cool, dry and dark areas are 
worth considering. The rollers that are 
in operation should receive rigid and 
regular inspections. The setting and 
cleaning of rollers regularly are just as 
important as the maintenance care given 
to any part of the press. 


Handling of Inks 


Next we should consider the handling 
of inks. In many shops, small cans of inks 
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are stored on shelves. These cans have 
been opened once or twice. Should you 
inspect them, you would find that the 
pressman has gouged out a few ounces of 
ink without leveling off the ink remaining 
in the can to prevent skin from forming 
on an uneven surface. This waste (if you 
could figure it out in dollars over the 
number of years you have been in the 
lithograph business) would astound you. 
Therefore, a method should be developed 
to fit your own plant condition so that 
the waste and spoilage of ink can be 
minimized. 


Care of Paper 


As you all know, paper is an important 
item in a lithograph pressroom. Every- 
one has his own ideas for handling paper, 
and of course I have mine. I will pass 
along to you some of the ways and means 
I have used. They fit in very well in our 
particular plant. To start with, we use 
the sword or paper hygroscope devel- 
oped by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. It is used in the seasoning 
paper department, in the chemical lab- 
oratory and in the pressroom. We have 
established standard methods for the use 
of this instrument and if there is any 
great change in the paper, it is immedi- 
ately detected before going to the press. 

Fortunately for us, our paper seasoning 
room and the pressroom are air condi- 
tioned and we have a reasonable control 
of the moisture content of all paper we 
use. Nevertheless, even though you might 
not have elaborate air conditioning 
equipment in your plant you can develop 
ways and means of telling what the paper 
condition is, thereby establishing certain 
standards that will fit into your own 
lithograph conditions. We are particu- 
lar about how the paper is stored. The 
seasoning of paper is scheduled to a given 
formula of time so that most all of our 
paper arrives in about the same condi- 
tion at the press. This is essential when 
one has established standard formulas 
for inks, grain of plates and formation 
of screen dots in the various types of art 
work. Having built our material stand- 
ards so that one fits with the other, you 
can easily understand that if the paper 
should have a terrific variation in mois- 
ture content, it would immediately up- 
set other operations. By this I mean our 
makeready standards, our press grains, 
our pressure adjustments, our roller and 
damper adjustments and the viscosity 


and tack of our inks are all built around 
one another so that the paper auto- 
matically becomes a part of the complete 
lithograph system. 


Standardizing Makeready 


Standardization methods should be in 
operation for your makeready system. 
If transfers, whether made by hand or 
photo-composed, have been laid out 
absolutely square and the plates meas- 
ured accordingly, the pressman is there- 
by enabled to get the register within a 
few minutes rather than a few hours be- 
cause someone in the platemaking de- 
partment neglected to be _ exacting 
enough in his layout work. The positive 
setting of rollers, pressure and dampers 
can be done by a formula method and 
each man in the department trained 
accordingly. This will not only help to 
increase the efficiency of the makeready 
operations but it makes every man re- 
sponsible for his particular job. Where 
the formula method is used in prepara- 
tory operations, each individual feels 
that the other fellow has done the same 
as he would have done. 


Educational Sessions 


I think personal lectures to the men 
concerning this part of the job have 
proved to be of value in securing pro- 
duction results. The average worker in 
the pressroom is always willing to re- 
spond to an idea when he knows it is 
going to be for his benefit. 

We also should lecture to our people 
about the shortages of materials and why 
they have to be careful. We have done 
this sort of thing and our employees have 
responded wonderfully. 


Getting a Flexible Force 


We also have endeavored to teach all 
of our men several different jobs by movs 
ing them from small single-color presse- 
to small two color-presses and then to 
large two and four-color presses. This 
same idea was employed with the feeders 
and helpers. We commenced to do this 


(Continued on Page 36) 





Editor’s Note: 


In diversifying the capabilities of his 
employees so that they may perform 
more than one particular kind of work, 
the production executive not only is pro- 
viding production flexibility, but he 
also is making it possible to do the work 
at less cost. In this abstract, Mr. 
Machell discusses the importance of 
production standards and the human 
element in the printing plant. While 
the speaker's observations are pertinent 
to offset-lith plant operation, we feel 
that letterpress executives, too, can 
apply these principles for obtaining em- 
ployee cooperation. The role of special- 
ist in the printing plant may be an im- 
portant one, but on the other hand there 
is a great deal to be%said for the ““flex- 


ible” employee. 












































































Some Potent Chings 


the newspaper can put into effect to help along WPB’s 


conservation program — Newsprint conservation sugges- 


tions — Getting in the brass scrap—Spend time with 


mechanical men 





By LEON A. LINK* 


*Newspaper Specialist, Printing and Publishing Division of the War Production 
Board. Abstract of address delivered before Hoosier Press Assoc. Convention, Indian- 


apolis, Ind., February, 1943. 


postpone the second newsprint cut, 

as announced recently by the War 
Production Board, we should not get the 
impression the newsprint situation is 
easing. Each day it becomes more im- 
portant to make all possible savings in 
the use of print papers. Because of that 
situation I want to discuss several things 
we believe will contribute to that saving. 

I want to suggest that more paper 
might be saved in the operation of many 
of your pressrooms, in the medium and 
larger papers, if you really make it your 
business to see that these savings are 
made. I am not implying that you have 
not tried. I am suggesting that a little 
more effect might make for additional 
savings. There are plants who are run- 
ning unbalanced sections, causing the 
use of angle-bars in making press runs. 
In nearly every instance the use of angle- 
bars increases waste. Maybe you could 
plan your paper so that these runs could 
be eliminated. If your getting over-runs 
in your press room, possibly a little bet- 
ter cooperation between the press room 
and the mail room would reduce that 
waste. It might be worth while if you 
would go down to the tracks some day 
and see the cars unloaded, follow the 
truck to your plant and witness the un- 
loading of the paper. 

Every time you waste a pound of paper 
it means that there are three less 24-page 
papers that can be distributed to the 
reader. This figure varies a little, de- 
pending upon the cutoff of the paper. 
When additional restrictions become 
effective, this saving becomes more im- 
portant. 

Many of the larger newspapers have 
made substantial savings of print paper 
during the past several years by reducing 
the width of their pages. Several are now 
in the process of making that change. The 
same thing has been accomplished by 
numerous smaller papers. However, 
there are still a number that are using 
the wide column and unnecessarily wide 
rolls. This change presents some me- 
chanical problems in the pressrooms and 
stereotype departments of the larger and 
medium size papers, but in no case, so 
far as we know, have they been unable to 
accomplish the change. It seems that 
there is an opportunity for paper saving 
in many smaller daily and weekly papers, 


B  poxipon it was found possible to 
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if the same thing could be done. Cer- 
tainly there would be advantages if 
weekly papers and the smaller dailies 
were standardized on 12 pica columns. 
If you are using a wider column I sug- 
gest that you explore the possibilities of 
making this saving in your plant. 

Many weekly and small daily news- 
papers contain wider margins than are 
necessary. I know there must be suffi- 
cient margin for grippers and I believe I 
know something about the necessary me- 
chanical changes involved in reducing 
these margins and in reducing the width 
of columns. Sometimes the greatest ob- 
stacle in accomplishing these things may 
be the fact that you have just not decided 
to do it. Maybe you have thought about 
it, but just have not got at it. It may be 
that some of the papers who have made 
these changes, did not do so, because 
they preferred the appearance of the 
narrower columns and narrower mar- 
gins. Regardless of that, they did make 
the savings of paper. We know of no 
newspaper that has received special con- 
sideration in the making of typographi- 
cal awards because they contained 13 em 
columns. On the other hand we do know 
of a number of fine appearing newspapers 
that have received special recognition 
upon their appearance, all of which were 
12 em column newspapers. 

It seems there is also an opportunity 
to make paper saving in the operation of 
your job departments in the smaller 
papers. We suggest that you consider the 
advisability of reducing the size of Sale 
Bills and other forms in which print 
paper is used. It may be better to pro- 
duce smaller forms now, if by so doing, 
that will postpone the time when we may 
not be able to use any print paper for 
that purpose. 

About two weeks ago I visited a weekly 
newspaper plant in Maryland. I dis- 
cussed with the publisher the feasibility 
of changing from a 13 pica column to a 
12 pica column. We also mentioned the 
reduction of margins that could be made. 
After checking the situation over, it was 
obvious that at least a 10% saving in 
paper could be made in his plant with- 
out reducing advertising space or reduc- 
ing the number of papers distributed to 
subscribers. In order to do the job it will 
be necessary for him to purchase a new 
liner for his composing machine at a cost 






of $1.25. Without question he is going to 
make the change. If a weekly newspaper 
can make a 10% saving in print paper 
with an investment of $1.25 and not have 
to reduce his advertising or circulation 
revenue because of the change, it seems 
to me there is no good reason for him not 
getting the job done. So far the print 
paper conservation order does not apply 
to papers using under 25 tons each quar- 
ter. That provision eliminates practically 
all weekly and many small daily papers. 
Regardless of the fact that the order does 
not apply to the kind of newspapers men- 
tioned, I believe that those of you who 
operate these newspapers and now use 
the wider columns and the extreme wide 
margins are just as anxious and willing to 
make the saving in behalf of the war 
effort as are the larger newspapers, most 
of whom have made the change some 
time ago. This is not an order from the 
War Production Board—it is simply a 
suggestion that I have every reason to be- 
lieve you are going to give your immedi- 
ate attention. 

I want to close the print paper discus- 
sion by quoting the following from a re- 
cent release of the War Production 
Board: 


The publishers of small papers are 
expected to voluntarily make every 
possible economy in the use of news- 
print. The elimination of campaign 
for new subscribers, the distribution 
of sample papers for promotion 
work, or other non-essential uses for 
the duration of the war applies to all 
newspapers, large, medium and 
small. 

There are many items used in printing 
plants that might be covered by this 
order were they used exclusively in the 
industry such as screw drivers, punches, 
micrometers and other such _ items. 
Those kinds of items, however, are not 
included in Order L-226. Some of these 
items, not used exclusively in the indus- 
try now require a rating better than 
A-11. In that case, you will be required 
to file a regular PD-1A application in 
order to get clearance of the parts de- 
sired. Because of their general use in 
many industries they are restricted by 
another order which requires higher rat- 
ings than is automatically assigned to 
newspapers. 

You have probably received a notice 
from one or more of the companies who 
manufacture typesetting and typecasting 
machine matrices urging you to immedi- 
ately scrap all worn, damaged and obso- 
lete matrices by sale to a recognized junk 
dealer in your locality. We in the War 
Production Board hope you will give this 
effort to reclaim the brass not now in use 
your full cooperation. There is a serious 
need for this material. You should get a 
receipt from the junk dealer to whom the 
brass is sold, showing the weight of the 
matrices desposed of. This receipt can be 
sent to the manufacturer from whom you 
purchase your matrices and will apply 
as a credit, in pounds, on the purchase of 
new matrices when you need to order 
new ones. Under the provisions of the 
L-226 order you will not be permitted to 
purchase new matrices unless you either 
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Insure V ictory— 
Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


Regularly! 


Who’s Your Linotype Warden? 


That’s an important post, these days, and not to be overlooked. 
Because of increasing governmental regulations and diminishing 
stocks of maintenance parts and supplies, wise Linotype owners are 
making sure that their machines are receiving the best possible super- 
vision and care. More than ever before, they realize that this is not only 
a necessary precaution, but it’s a definite economy —not an expense. 
So, we ask you —“Who’s your Linotype warden?” 
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Fl VE F RE E published by Linotype in the interests of users, are available upon request. They 


show many practical ways of caring for Linotypes, and discuss maintenance prob- 


B O O K L iD 7 S lems and their answers. If your set is not complete, send for any missing numbers. 
| J . 


1. CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF Matrices; 2. RouTinE CHECKUPS, CLEANING AND 





LUBRICATION: 3. ASSEMBLING; 4. CASTING; 5. DISTRIBUTION AND DRIVING. 


Set in Linotype Bodoni and Bodoni Book 
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Cor hb Conser vation expedited by 


Stereotype Superintendent who turns molding blankets 


sidewise after they have stretched sufficiently to cover 


length of page form. Life of blankets increased 100% 





By EARL COLE* 


*Stereotype Superintendent, Wilkes Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader-Evening News. 


LL newspaper mechanical execu- 
A tives have become conservation con- 

scious within the past year and a half. 
They have been devising ways and 
means for extending the life of replace- 
able supplies used in the plant. This 
observation is particularly true of stereo- 
type foremen who have been trying 
harder than ever to do everything pos- 
sible to help win the war by maintaining 
correct metal temperatures and machine 
adjustments and by careful handling of 
those supplies which may become more 
critical as the war progresses. The reason 
for all this extra care is that WPB has 
intimated through its various orders that 
we are working on short rations of many 
of the available supplies. It is true there 
has been no actual shortage of certain 
supplies, but the national state of mind 
causes the newspaper executive to think 
in conservation terms of every item used 
in the plant. 

We have been told there is a three 
years’ supply of cork for stereotype mold- 
ing blankets in this country; then we 
have been told the cork supply is getting 
critical. We have been warned that the 
supply of steel for fabricating pouring 
sheets used in our casting boxes is dimin- 
ishing—then we hear plenty of steel will 
be available. We have been warned by 
manufacturers to conserve the use and 
adjustment of the usual replaceable ma- 
chine parts. As a consequence, all of our 
thinking has been in terms of non- 
expansion and conservation. 

One of our efforts has been devoted to 
increasing the length of life of stereotype 
cork molding blankets. By simply placing 
the blanket at right angles to its usual 
position on the form after it has stretched 
sufficiently to cover the lengthwise di- 
mension of the form, we have succeeded 
in doubling the number of molding oper- 
ations as would be the case if we only 
utilized the blanket in one direction. 

Previous to “fussing with” the idea of 
alternating the position of corks on the 
form, we used them in one position only, 
as explained above, and discarded them 
after the fractures extended inwardly 
far enough to affect the molding of the 
type area of the form. 

The molding blanket always travels in 
the same direction in which the form is 
rolled in the molding machine, irrespec- 
tive of turning the blanket end-for-end 
on the form. All newspaper page forms 
are rectangular in dimension. Our new 
cork blankets are 21 in. by 25 in. when 
we start using them. After approx. 300 
impressions, the 21 in. dimension has 
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stretched sufficiently to cover the 25 in. 
length of the form. We then turn the cork 
around to a right-angle position on the 
form. Repeated use of the blankets in this 
manner has doubled the number of 
molding impressions secured from the 
blanket when used in one direction only. 

Our chases originally were built for 
seven 13-pica col. width. Later they were 
modified to accept 8 col., 12% picas 
wide. Still later, we went to 12 pica col. 
with 4 pt. col. rule. We now use a seg- 
ment bar inside the chase to make up for 
the narrower width, so it can be seen 
that our chases really are wider than 
necessary. The overall dimensions are 
2634 in. by 234% in. The inside dimen- 
sions are 21)4 in. long by 9914 picas 
wide, or approx. 161% in. There is a 
3% in. bolster all around inside the chase. 
Since we do not have Autoplate equip- 
ment in the stereotype department we 
do not have wide bolsters in the chases. 
We secure % in. mat shrinkage and use 
a manually-operated Stahi former with 
an automatic attachment on the lever 
controlling the vacuum. 

When starting to use the blanket in 
the new position, it is necessary to ease 
off the cylinder impression slightly, by 
turning the adjusting screws one notch. 
The screws are graduated in 0.010 in. 
dimension. We use a Goss roller molding 
machine. 

Repeated moldings in the usual man- 
ner, of course, stretch the cork blanket 
and cause it to pack down and become 
thinner than when new. By reversing the 
position of the blanket, air cells appar- 
ently are established between the ground 
cork particles and the binder used to 
hold the particles together. Continuous 
rolling in one direction, in some manner, 
sets up a direction of grain lengthwise of 
the blanket. Now, when the blanket posi- 
tion is changed, a deformation occurs in 
the cork structure in such a way that the 
blanket is given a new resiliency or cush- 
ion effect by means of air cells which 
enables the stereotyper to obtain as 
many additional molding operations as 
are obtained from use of the blanket in 
one direction only. 

The writer feels that this means for 
extending the life of cork biankets is well 
worth passing on to others. In any event, 
it will forestall some of the proposed 
eccentric and hazardous newsprint mold- 
ing combinations we have been hearing 
about in case cork really becomes critical. 

In molding, we use a masterpiece 
creeper, a 4 in. hard cork and a steel 
sheet 0.018 in. thick. (We call this 





“stovepipe material’’ and it is obtainable 
at the larger hardware stores.) Incident- 
ally, a water-soaked sponge is applied to 
the edges of each cork every day before 
using. 

In our experience here at the Times- 
Leader, we have not found that the change 
in the molding direction of the blankets 
with the compensatory roller adjustment 
has crushed any of the form elements. In 
fact, the slugs, type and rules stand up as 
well as though the blankets were used in 
the usual manner. 

This brings up another thought. If 
the supply companies could furnish cork 
blankets cut either to 24 in. or 25 in. by 
25 in. size, depending upon the page size 
used by the purchaser, the stereotyper 
could adapt this molding technique at 
the start. Then, too, there is no question 
in my mind but what the life of a cork 
blanket could be extended considerably. 





TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 





Production and Mechanical Executives wish- 
ing to secure copies of the literature described 
below may do so by addressing the manufac- 
turer direct, or by sending request to Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer. We'll be glad 
to pass your request on to the manufacturer. 
Literature is gratis except where noted. 


**Sacred Cows’”’ 


How Many Sacrep Cows Arg You Frepina? is the title of 
alittle 12 page booklet, 6 in. by 9 in., published by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. By checking a list of 18 ‘‘sacred cows”, 
newspaper executives may consider whether or not their 
continued use is warranted in face of the necessity for con- 
serving newsprint in terms of editorial, and composing room 
practice. Free for the asking. 


2 and 4 Color Wet Proving 


A four-page letterhead-size folder, printed in black, red 
and blue with illustrations has been published by Vander- 
cook & Sons. In the folder are discussed and illustrated the 
No. 212 and No. 604 wet proving machines for two and four 
colors respectively. 


Rubber Plus Skill Equals Good 
Printing Plates 


Starting off with the assertion that ‘‘Wartime plates can 
be good plates!” Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. has issued a 6 page 
folder in which it advises platemakers of the latest condi- 
tions with respect to rubber plate gums and supplies as the 
result of war conditions. In addition, new synthetics and the 
molding of synthetics are discussed, as are rubber stamp. 
material and Ideal rubber plate adhesive. 


ATF Employees Participate in 
WPB Awards 


OURTEEN employees of American 
I Type Founders, which company is 
engaged heavily in manufacturing 
war equipment were awarded 2 certifi- 
cates and 12 honorable mentions by War 
Production Drive Headquarters, Wash- 
ington. The awards were made in recog- 
nition for suggestions from war workers: 
which have proved to be valuable in 
saving man-hours and critical materials, 
or in improving or increasing production. 
Announcement was made on February 
22. All but one of the awards were made 
to employees of ATF’s Cowdrey Ma- 
chine Division in Fitchburg, Mass., the 
other being made to an employee of the 
plant in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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After several years of severe service, 
wear may cause Automatic and Junior 
Autoplates to cast a ‘‘fin’’ at the bottom of 
the plate. (Where the cylinder rests on the 
segment ring, marked ‘‘A’’ in diagram 
above). As long as the ‘‘fin’’ is small, the 
trimming tool on the Autoshaver cuts it off. 

But if the ‘‘fin’’ becomes heavy —- remove 
the cylinder and face it off at the bottom, 
where it rests on the ring. If it is necessary 
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to face off more than about .006”, then the 
bottom of the cylinder (marked ‘‘C’’), 
should also be faced off to maintain clear- 
ance. 


‘‘Stiffness”’ of cylinder, in revolving, may 
result from accumulated metal dust in the 
space (marked ‘‘B’’) between ring and cyl- 
inder. Periodically, remove segment ring — 
and clean out this space and bottom of 
cylinder thoroughly. 


(Add this to your file of the current Wood Maintenance Series) 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY NEW YORK OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Eye-sight Conservation and 
the Printer 


T is a prime responsibility of the printer 
| to assist in eyesight conservation in 
producing printing. Many designers 
of printing, printers, layout men or those 
having anything to do with the creation 
of printing, especially printing designed 
for “mass” reading, will experience 
somewhat of a shock after perusing 
Reading As a Visual Task, the new 428 
page book by Matthew Luckeish, D.Sc., 
D.E., and Frank K. Moss, E.E., which 
has recently been published. Readers of 
the book will find that many “sacred 
cows” commonly accepted as fact are 
proved fallacious. Belief in these “sacred 
cows” has been accepted as fact because 
no one has proved them untrue until 
now. 

The reason for making this observation 
is that designers and planners of printing, 
in creating printed matter, often follow 
their own inclinations with respect to 
design as dictated by personal experience 
and without observing scientific princi- 
ples which make for reading ease. As a 
matter of fact, little usable scientific lit- 
erature has been generally available up- 
on the subject. It is acknowledged that 
no adequate review of the book can be 
given in a brief space nor without suffi- 
cient time in which to digest it properly. 

The book, Reading As a Visual Task, is 
a carefully worded report of the scien- 
tific investigational work conducted by 
Luckeish and Moss over a long period of 
time upon the factors making for ease of 
reading in relation to the elimination of 
eye fatigue. Type faces, length of line, 
leading between lines, paper, ink, meth- 
od of printing, and lighting are some of 
the factors upon which the investiga- 
tional work is based. The text of the book 
is such that the language of the research 
scientist and the technician in the 
Graphic Arts have been brought to- 
gether. In other words, the authors have 
couched the terms used in the book in 
printer’s language, so far as possible. We 
feel that producers of printing should 
examine this book because without doubt 
it is going to have a profound effect upon 
the planning of printing through scien- 
tific means. If producers of printing do 
not accept the principles of optimum 
reading ease as demonstrated by the 
authors, then we feel that as the result of 
pressure to be brought a little later by 
optometrists, oculists, psychologists, 
physicists and others who are working 
in the field, they will be compelled to 
conform to the idea that it is and always 
has been a responsibility of anyone con- 
nected with the production of printing 
to plan it strictly for eyesight conserva- 
tion. Thus it would seem that creators of 
type faces, printing planners and printers 
themselves have an opportunity in the 
field of eyesight conservation. 
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Our readers may have gained some 
idea of the importance of eyesight con- 
servation as the result of publication in 
several past issues of Printing Equipment 
Engineer, of editorial references to pre- 
liminary reports of the work done by 
Luckeish and Moss for Matrix Con- 
trast Corporation and Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 

In Reading As a Visual Task it is asserted 
that we are literally becoming a nation of 
optical cripples. We are distinguished by 
our slavery to near-vision. Defective 
vision is extremely prevalent. Appar- 
ently, only about 3% of school children 
have so-called normal vision; at the con- 
clusion of high school from 15% to 25% 
have common eye defects, according to 
the accuracy of diagnosis; the percentage 
continues to increase so that 40%, or 40 
out of every 100 college students, have 
defective vision. In the work-world, 48% 
of persons between 30 and 40 years of 
age have defective vision. The per- 
centage rises as age increases so that 71% 
of people between 40 and 50 years have 
defective vision. 


The Blink Test 


In their researches, the authors feel 
that high readability apparently is not 
possible without high visibility. High vis- 
ibility, however, does not always guaran- 
tee high readability. Speed of reading is 
not an acceptable criterion of readability. 
A major research activity of the authors 
has been to develop knowledge pertain- 
ing to ease of seeing and to develop a 
practicable criterion. The method 
adopted for securing this criterion 
centered around the rate of involuntary 
blinking of the reader’s eyes for each line 
of type as recorded during specific read - 
ing periods. That is, the increase in eye- 
blinking progressively toward the end 
of a reading period proved to be useful 
criteria in appraising the relative de- 
grees of fatigue induced by the perform- 
ance of exacting tasks under different 
visual conditions. 

From time to time, we have heard 
typographers express preferences for cer- 
tain type faces, or even a series of one 
type family. Opinions have been ex- 
pressed by prominent typographers, 
apparently based on personal prefer- 
ence, as to the utility of other-than-text 
type faces, many of them being regarded 
as suitable only for brief display lines, 
because it has been thought they are 
‘“‘hard to read”. For this reason, the 
chapter on T)pe-Face will be of interest to 
typographers, composing machine ma- 
trix manufacturers and type founders. 
type faces are presented in a table. Each 
line in the table is set in 8 pt. size of the 
particular type face indicated. Bodoni 
Book was selected as the basis for the 
comparisons in visibility because of its 
wide use in typography. The visibility 
for 8 pt. Bodoni Book is given as 3.65. In 
comparison with Bodoni Book (3.65), 
Sans Serif Medium has a relative visi- 
bility of 3.86, Cheltenham Wide 3.67, 
Heavy Copperplate Gothic 3.74, Goudy 
Antique 3.88, and Cochin Light 3.73. 
By comparison with Bodoni Book, (3.65), 








Cheltenham Bold has a relative visibility 
of 3.96 and Garamond Bold rates 4.33. 

With respect to the Memphis family 
of type faces, the authors have deter- 
mined that the maximum degree of bold- 
ness in relation to legibility is reached in 
Memphis Medium. Beyond this (Mem- 
phis Bold and Extra Bold) the legibility 
decreases. 

Leading and line-length are discussed 
in one of the chapters. Certain factors 
influence readability materially without 
appreciably affecting visibility, if at all. 
For example, line-length and leading 
affect readability considerably, even 
though they do not measurably affect 
visibility. 

Data obtained as the result of a test 
conducted among 24 people who read 
book composition consisting of 10 pt. 
Textype proofs with 2 pt. leading, and of 
different pica widths (from 13 to 29 
picas) under controlled conditions indi- 
cates that the 13 pica matter provided 
the greatest readability. In the opinion 
of the investigators, the results obtained 
from this test are particularly interesting 
from the viewpoint of newspaper typog- 
raphy since the line-length is approxi- 
mately the same as that in common use. 

The chapter on papers and inks will 
be a source of information to the user 
and producer of both. In the investiga- 
tional work conducted by Luckeish 
and Moss, paper and ink must be con- 
sidered an integral part of the objective 
of providing complete data on the sub- 
ject of reading ease. The reading quali- 
ties of various kinds of white and tinted 
papers were investigated rather thor- 
oughly. 

Several researches have been con- 
ducted with the blink-test criterion. 
These tests did not indicate readability 
merit for any tinted paper. Papers having 
decided tints or colors are unfavorable 
factors from the readability and visibility 
standpoint. 

Owing to the associated factors in- 
volved in the researches connected with 
different kinds of paper it is not possible 
to describe the results obtained in this 
brief space. However, as is stated above, 
this chapter should be of particular 
interest to all producers of printing and 
paper-makers in particular. 

In the chapter on Various Duplicated 
Materials, the printing and duplicating 
processes are discussed all too briefly. 
The investigators’ approach, of course, 
is confined entirely to the objectives of 
their researches. In the duplicating meth- 
ods, the visibility and readability of 
duplicated materials seem to lose their 
chief utility when they are produced in 
such length as to require long reading 
periods. In addition to a more thorough 
discussion of the letterpress and offset 
printing processes, we feel that the results 
obtained from investigating gravure 
would be highly interesting. In the light 
of the researches already conducted, one 
is intrigued by the prospect of the results 
to be determined by such investigation. 

In the concluding discussion-chapter, 
Specifications for Optimum Readability, the 
important factors making for optimum 
readability are summarized, including 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Since its inception in March of 1942...it has grown 
and grown in scope and activity. First, it had to 
obtain approval of its plans from WPB and OWI. 
Then, there were long months of planning, re- 
search, financing and organization. Three months 
were consumed in collecting the information for 
the GUIDE BOOK —and in ¢ 2tting the manuscript 
and page proofs “cleared” for accuracy through 
the Government Agencies concerned with Victory 
Projects...including OWI—OPA— ODT—DH&W— 
OCD—WMC-—Treasury—Commerce—Agriculture. 


But ...now the GUIDE BOOK is finished —64 
pages of vital information, showing how printed 
promotion can be converted from its peace time 
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Yes... the Graphic Arts Victory Committee is definitely "on the way.” 





practices...to an all-out bulwark of support for 
the war effort. The GUIDE BOOK lists all sources 
of information on every project requiring printing 
and lithography. 


The “talent committee” has already produced a 
“Convention-by-Mail” manual to assist the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The “talent committee” 
has completed a project for the Rent Control Sec- 
tion of OPA—and printers will be asked to show 
their customers dummies and suggested copy for 
“printed promotion.” A new project for the “V 
Homes” program is now in the works. 


Local committees are being organized all over the 
country under the guidance of R. Reid Vance, 
President of the Graphic Arts Trade Association 
Executives. Meetings are being held...many more 
are scheduled. The Graphic Arts industry is dem- 
onstrating that it can convert itself to the war effort. 


All participating members of the G.A.V.C. are receiving the Guide Book, 
Convention manual and other project releases as published. If you are not 
yet participating, get in touch with your local chairman or arrange for 
your active participation through Harry Porter, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, c/o Harris, Seybold, Potter Company, 4510 East 7lst Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. For Program information write to the 


GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 


17 East Forty Second Street, New York City 


This manual is now being offered to Advertisers and Agencies 
in advertisements appearing in Printers’ Ink, Salesmanage- 
ment, Advertising & Selling, Advertising Age, Tide, and In- 
dustrial Marketing. Get your copy by becoming an active 
participant in the G.A.V.C. 




































ADVOCATES making 50% Engraving Zinc do 


100% job for newspaper line and halftone work 





By ELMER HODGKINSON* 


*Stereotype Superintendent, Oklahoma City Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


engraving industry is approximately 

5000 tons yearly. Newspapers use 
about 60% of that tonnage, or 3000 tons. 
Now, considering the 50% cut in zinc by 
weight over the base period which went 
into effect February 15, it is possible for 
newspapers to make that 1500 tons do a 
3000 ton job. 

I believe this is the solution for making 
50% zinc do a 100% job. By using a 
0.032 in. cardboard or pressboard to 
bring the cuts up to 16 gauge thickness, 
we can still use the standard height base 
for the 21 gauge (0.032 in.) zinc. Under 
this procedure, it would be unnecessary 
for newspapers to cut down their illus- 
trations. 

In investigating ways and means for 
conserving zinc, we have tried using both 
the top and bottom of 0.064 in. zinc and 
find there are a lot of man-hours in- 
volved in this work; also we find a lot of 
zinc is unsuitable on the reverse side for 
etching purposes and in such case it is 
impossible to make a good cut on the bot- 
tom side. The trouble with the 18 gauge 


| 1E total zinc consumed by the photo- 


zinc is that you save only one-third more 
area for the same amount of weight, and 
its use requires the keeping of different 
heights of base—thus causing some con- 
fusion and extra work. 

With the 0.032 in. zinc and the 0.032 
in cardboard backing, however, you get 
100% more area and use the same old 
base height, as in the case of the 16 gauge 
zinc. It is true that some of the line cuts 
on the 0.032 in. zinc will stretch if molded 
too many times. But line cuts are less than 
10% on newspapers and the stereotypers 
can mat and cast those without losing 
any of their printing value. 

I may venture to suggest that if the 
molding cards are a little over thickness, 
say up to 0.005 in., it would not matter. 
In fact, it could be of added value in 
reproduction. 

You can readily see by these changes 
that between conservation and expendi- 


tures of zinc material, we have achieved , 


the responsibility of our fifty-fifty prop- 
osition, and still continue production of 
newspaper illustrations without any 
interruptions. 


21 Gauge Zinc for both line and 


halftone engraving plus laminated backing board con- 


serves zinc in Florida newspaper plant — Direct pressure 


stereo molding 


By H. R. CAPPS* 





*Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union. 


Production Board and in keeping with 

the firm’s policy of conserving ma- 
terials vital to war needs, the Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., adopted 
21 gauge (0.032 in.) zinc for the pro- 
duction of halftone newspaper illus- 
trative cuts, thereby securing a saving of 
50% in the metal. 

First came the problem of basing these 
cuts to the proper height. Having on 
hand an adequate amount of steel base 
and machine-cast strip material of the 
0.853 in. height and to avoid confusion 
in handling an extra standard of basing 
material, an underlay for the 21 gauge 
zinc was decided upon. 

Fiber board being non-essential to the 
war effort, it was selected for the experi- 
ment. As a thickness of 0.033 in. would 


I compliance with an order of the War 
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be required as an underlay to build the 
21 gauge zinc to form a combined thick- 
ness of 0.065 in., the next problem was 
that of procuring fiberboard of the re- 
quired thickness. It was found that a 
local paper supply house could furnish 
fiber press-board in 0.012 in. and 0.021 
in. thickness, or a total thickness of 0.033 
in. The supply house further agreed to 
cement under pressure the two into a 
laminated sheet of 0.033 in. thickness. 

This laminated underlay is in turn 
fastened to the base of the etched cut 
before it leaves the engraving depart- 
ment in this manner: 

Before cutting apart the etched page- 
size plate is laid face down on a sheet of 
0.050 in. art board (the art board pro- 
tects the face of the cut when it is put 
under pressure in the cementing process) ; 





a thin coat of cut cement is spread evenly 
over the entire back surface of the etched 
zinc plate and the underlay is laid over 
the zinc with the concave side next to the 
zinc (if the fiber board be curved or 
warped). While still resting on the art 
board it is placed in a Washington hand 
press and pressed firmly down and al- 
lowed to remain under pressure for 10 
or 15 min. The backed-up zinc plate 
may now be cut apart if there is more 
than one cut in the assembly. 

While the original plan was to use the 
21 gauge for halftone cuts only, the 
engraving department has_ produced 
combination line and halftone layouts 
and line cuts very successfully and the 
plans are to adopt this method of pro- 
ducing all cuts used in connection with 
the newspaper. 

Some difficulty is encountered, how- 
ever, where routing below the surface of 
the zinc is required, such as the dulling 
of the router bits. The press board being 
of a fibrous nature, tends to “fuzz up” 
unless the bit is very sharp. Scorching the 
press board in a mat former improves 
the routing qualities. All line cuts are 
etched to a depth of 0.025 in. and no 
routing is required where the lines are 
spaced less than 14 in. apart. Seldom is 
it necessary to rout below the lower sur- 
face of the zinc. 

Contributing to the 7zmes-Union’s suc- 
cess in using the 21 gauge zinc are direct 
pressure molding, careful backing of the 
stereotype mat, close fitting press cylin- 
der sleeve bearings and semi-hard pack- 
ing on the press. 

First Vice President Burt D. Stevens 
of the Miehle Printing Press and Mfg. 
Co., passed away recently. He was born 
in Vassar, Mich., March 23, 1873. In 
1911 he joined the Miehle Company. He 
was a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the Western 
Society of Engineers and the Chicago 
Craftsman’s Club. He was a world-wide 
traveler, having visited Europe, where 
he made a study of the printing and 
lithographic processes and equipment. 
He also traveled through the Orient and 
many other countries. 


Welcomes Civilian Suggestions 


In addition to the suggestions received 
from engineer soldiers, The Engineer 
School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, will wel- 
come suggestions from civilians through- 
out the United States. The regular idea 
list covering the range of subjects upon 
which suggestions may be submitted is 
rather long—31 items. However, in the 
case of civilians in the printing industry, 
The Engineer School announces it wants 
suggestions related to design, equip- 
ment and printing. 

The suggestion system is more than a 
year old. To date, 11% of the submitted 
suggestions have been approved and put 
to use. 

When an idea is submitted, it is copied 
and submitted to the critics without any 
indication of its source. Approval of an 
idea is not dependent upon rank or in- 
fluence. Each adopted suggestion wins 
solely on its own merits. 
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Put your 
printing equipment on : 
a Victory footing; use more 
Timken Bearings. This also |§ 
will give you a big advan- /) 
tage under post-victory 42 
conditions. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REGU S PAT OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


*““All There Is In Bearings’’ 
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Four Composing Machine Makers Itensify WPB’s Drive 
To Get Old Matrices Into Scrap Channels 


are cooperating 100% with the War 

Production Board in observing the 
requirements of Printing Machinery 
Order L-226. In February, a letter was 
sent by four composing machine manu- 
facturers to users of its machines, in 
which was explained the urgent need for 
recovering old and _ no-longer-usable 
composing machine matrices in relation 
to the war effort. The letter was signed 
jointly by the manufacturers. The par- 
ticipating companies are: Intertype Cor- 
poration, Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany and Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. 

The need for recovering scrap brass 
(copper and zinc alloy) is regarded seri- 
ously by the War Production Board. Par- 
ticularly, the need for copper is critical. 
The composing machine manufacturers 
are cooperating with the War Production 
Board by notifying the trade of the seri- 
ousness of the need for copper and are 
explaining to machine users how they 
can assist with the copper recovery pro- 
gram with respect to turning in to scrap 
channels worn-out or useless composing 
machine matrices. 

The composing machine manufac- 
turers’ cooperation with WPB in getting 
worn and obsolete brass matrices into 
scrap channels conforms in every way 
with the requirements for the return of 
discarded machine parts as stipulated in 
Printing Machinery Limitation Order 
L-226, published in the January issue of 
Printing Equipment Engineer on page 7, 
and the explanation of the amended 
order as published in the February issue. 
By aiding and abetting the scrapping of 
brass matrices, the manufacturers are 
intensifying consumer action on that 
part of L-226 which requires the return 
of discarded machine parts, particularly 
with reference to matrices. 

Operation of the plan for turning in 
old matrices is simple. When a printing 
plant wishes to order some new replace- 


(\ =: POSING machine manufacturers 


ment matrices, the matrix order is made 
out in the same manner as usual. The 
purchaser then certifies on the purchase 
order that within 30 days he will dispose 
of, through local scrap channels, a used 
part of similar kind and size for each new 
supply part received by him as enumer- 
ated on the purchase order. 


Obtain Receipts for Scrap Matrices 


At the time of selling scrap matrices to 
the junk dealer, the printing plant should 
secure from him a receipt showing how 
much brass scrap, expressed in pounds, 
has been disposed of. The receipt or 
receipts can then be mailed to the matrix 
manufacturer. The manufacturer re- 
ceiving the receipts will credit you in 
pounds with the amount (by weight) of 
material disposed of on the purchase of 
new matrices as required by WPB Order 
L-226. 

It has been suggested that where the 
quantity of old matrices is fairly large, 
the printing plant secure several receipts 
from the junk dealer, the total of which 
will equal the total amount turned in. 
“In doing this,” it is stated in the joint 
letter sent out by the composing ma- 
chine manufacturers, “‘you will be in a 
position to mail receipts to more than one 
of the manufacturers . . . and in 
that way you can establish credits with 
more than one.” 

Some concern has been expressed by 
executives of a few plants in which it has 
been the custom to dispose of matrices 
and other machine parts promptly. Be- 
cause of this prompt disposal of discarded 
matrices and parts, plant executives feel 
they do not have a “credit cushion” up- 
on which to work, especially those plants 
in which active matrix fonts have been 
permitted to become run down over a 
period of time without renewing the 
worn or damaged matrices which have 
been discarded from a font. 

It is difficult, however, to conceive of 
any plant in which the equivalent weight 





peaying order, I (we) will dispose, throug 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY: 


‘Material for Maintenance, Repair, or Operating Supplies—Rating A-10 under Preference | 
Rating Order P-100, with the terms of which I am familiar. 


In accordance with the provisions of Limitation Order L-226, I (we) certify that within | 
thirty days after the receipt of the new ag supplies or matrices represented by the accom- 
local channels, of a used part of similar kind and size 

or each new part or supply received by me (us). 


(Signature and title, if corporation) 








Reproduction of coupon furnished in gangs of 10 by Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
After a coupon has been filled out properly by the purchaser it is to be attached to his 
purchase order. Part of the plan undertaken by all composing machine manufacturers is 
to intensify Government's need for copper recovery through scrap matrices. When dis- 
posing of matrices to the junk dealer, be sure to get a receipt if the poundage is small. 
If the weight of the matrices sold to the junk dealer is large, it has been suggested that 
the seller secure several receipts the sum total of which will equal the weight of the amount 
of brass sold to the junk dealer. The printing plant especially if it uses more than one 
make of machine, then can send these to more than one composing machine manufacturer 


_as a credit against matrix purchases. 
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of brass parts could not be found by a 
little searching investigation. 


MLCo’s Explanatory Form 
Letter 


To further familiarize its customers 
with the necessity for getting discarded 
machine parts and supplies into junk 
channels, Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany has published a four-page letter- 
head-size explanation of the procedure 
to be followed in purchasing its machines, 
operating supplies and_ replacement 
parts in accordance with WPB Limita- 
tion Order L-226. 

On page 3 of the letter are printed 10 
coupons which may be attached to the 
customer’s purchase orders after prop- 
erly filling in the blank spaces. One of 
the coupons is reproduced in connection 
with this article. 

In addition, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company is enclosing with each package 
of parts and supplies a small enclosure, 
3% in. by 554 in., upon which is ex- 
plained the Government’s need for re- 
covery of brass through junk channels. 
The request is made that old brass be 
turned over to your junk dealer. 


Lanston Monotype Apprises 
Machine Users 


In addition to the form letter sent out 
by the four principal composing machine 
manufacturers mentioned in the open- 
ing paragraph of this article, the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company mailed to 
users of its equipment an informational 
letter regarding its particular equipment. 

In the letter is described provisions in 
Order L-226 as Amended by WPB on 
February 10, wherein the customer may 
certify concurrently or on his purchase 
order that he will dispose of equivalent 
machine parts and operating supplies 
as itemized on the order within 30 days 
after receipt of the new parts and 
supplies. 

The customer is notified that the com- 
pany can sell and ship new machines 
only upon the approval of WPB. Re- 
conditioned machines of all kinds, how- 
ever, that have been out of the factory 
since May 1, 1937, may be sold and 
shipped. 

Orders for matrices can be filled in 
accordance with the stipulations set 
forth in WPB Order L-226. In addition, 
all such orders must carry the A-10, 
P-100 certification, or list a definite 
WPB-approved certificate applicable to 
the plant of a particular job. 

Molds sent in can be repaired by 
Monotype for users applying the A-10, 
P-100 certificate on their orders. If a 
customer orders an additional mold and 
does not have a used mold to return or 
exchange, then an application on WPB 
Form 556 must be filed in Washington by 
the buyer for authorization to purchase 
the mold. 

Repair parts orders can be filled on 
the basis of the customer using the A-10, 
P-100 certificate. In addition, the cus- 
tomer must note on his purchase order 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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PRINTING PATENTS REPORT 


Covering patents issued January 26, February 2, February 9, February 16 


This data is compiled exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by Invention, Inc., 
is verified in the United States Patent Office, and is comprehensive of all patents 
in the field of each heading for the dates specified. 

For copies of patents listed here, specify the patent numbers and send 10c each 
(stamps not accepted) to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating: 


9,309,244. FOLDABLE PAGE INSERT for catalogs, maga- 
zines, etc. which is folded from the left and at margins 
of a page within the publication, each flap of the folder in- 
sert meeting centrally in precise alignment so that a dis- 
play on the uppermost page of the insert is readable as a 
complete page in spite of being split in door-like fashion 
down the center. The insert unfolds to a sheet twice the 
size of the regular pages of the publication, on which a 
double spread of printed matter may be arranged. In- 
vented by Harry J. Fey, St. Louis, Mo. Assigned to James 
R. Kearney Corp., St. Louis, Mo. Application June 1, 
1942. 2 claims. 


2309,600. BOOK-STITCHER with novel feeding means 
"including a stationary bar with a rooflike feeding edge in 
place of the ordinary chain roofs, and securing it above 
the ordinary chain feed. The narrow bar fits into the fold 
of the sheets to provide linear guidance of the fold edge 
and assure correct positioning on the saddle of the ma- 
chine. During further feeding operations the sheets are 
kept in proper alignment by rollers the upper of which fits 
exactly onto the lower, and has lifting and lowering move- 
ments all in the feeding plane of the sheets, thereby not 
displacing sheets by its movement. Mechanism provides 
for entirely linear feeding and is said to increase output 
and eliminate waste sheets. Invented by Oskar Klein- 
schmit and Oskar Mueller, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. 
Vested in the Alien Property Custodian. Application April 
19, 1941. 21 claims. 


2,310,838. PAPER CUTTER AND TRIMMER for small 
amounts of precise work where a razor blade or scalpel 
might be used; or where it is not desired to cut paper into 
two pieces, i.e., across its entire breadth, and thus a 
shearing-type of machine is nct suited. Device includes a 
rod spaced above and parallel to a table top. Slidably 
mounted on the rod is a carriage which is provided with 
an upwardly extending handle and a downwardly extend- 
ing razor blade carrying means. The cutting edge of the 
mounted razor blade extends downward between the two 
surface plate strips of an arm which is hinged at one end 
so it may be raised and so that a plurality of sheets of 
paper may be placed under it, clamped, and cut by hand 
movement of the carriage. Invented by David T. Helprin, 
New York, N. Y. Unassigned. Application December 22, 
1941. 7 claims. 


2,311,441. SAFETY DEVICE applicable generally to 
punching, stamping, or cutting apparatus and which 
embodies a beam of light focused on a photo-electric cell. 
The light beam spans the operative zone of the machine 
so as to be interrupted by the operator’s hands. Inter- 
ruption of the light beam operates a solenoid controlling 
the machine’s clutch and renders the operating pedal 
ineffectual. Invented by Lloyd D. James, Seymour, Conn. 
Unassigned. Application November 1, 1941. 6 claims. 


Composing Room Equipment: 


2,310,709. TYPE TIE-UP used to hold members together in 
a composed form, and which constitutes a modification of 
patent No. 2,218,220. The earlier patent provides a novel 
slidable locking device for facilitating the making of elec- 
trotypes and stereotypes from conventionally composed 
type. This invention differs in that the typeholding frame 
is made of four strips of steel bent at their midsections to 
form V-shaped pieces with 60° angles and then joined to- 
gether with spring steel clamps to form a rectangular 
frame which has four concave sides. When the frame is in 
use its sides tightly compress around the type and 
straighten out so that the corners are enlarged to 90° 
angles. Invented by John J. Riehl, Cleveland, Ohio. Un- 
assigned. Application February 6, 1941. 7 claims. 


Feeding, Folding, Delivery: 


2,309,259. CARRIER TRAY OR WICKET of the type 
which is fastened to a continuously traveling endless con- 
veyor chain for carrying lithographed or other coated 
metal sheets through a drying or baking oven. The wicket 
is fabricated from two complemental stampings of light 
gauge sheet metal and is hollow and has open sides. There- 
by heat accumulated during passage through the oven is 
dissipated between the time of the wicket’s discharge from 
the exit end of the oven with a heat-treated shect and the 
time of its entrance into the opposite side of the oven with 
a freshly serengnes sheet. The fresh sheet will not be- 
come marked with a wicket burn as is often the case with 
wickets formed of solid bars or rods. Invented by Joseph 
W. Seigh, Teaneck, N. J. Unassigned. Application Octo- 
ber 27, 1941. 4 claims. 


2,309,662. SHEET HANDLING APPARATUS having im- 
proved means for properly positioning and holding each 
sheet during operation and insuring delivery of the sheets 
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at the proper point. An improved gripper has a sheet 
positioning portion adapted to engage an edge of the sheet 
to position it on the carrier and a sheet holding portion to 
press the sheet against the carrier. The two portions are 
preferably fastened together so that they move together 
to and from operative position. Invented by Andrew Neu- 
hart, Pittsburgh, Pa. Assigned to Miller Printing Machin- 
ery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Application May 15, 1941. 
20 claims. 


2,309,671. SHEET HANDLING APPARATUS for use as 


a delivery or as a feeder for a printing press. The appara- 


tus has conveying means which can be moved to an in- 
operative out-of-the-way position without the complexity 
of previous apparatus. When the invention is embodied in 
a delivery, for example, and the delivery is moved away 
from the press to inoperative position, the conveying 
means extending from the delivery toward the press is 
automatically raised out of the way. Similarly, when the 
delivery is moved back to the press, the conveyor auto- 
matically moves back to its operative position. Invented 
by August A. Saul, Pittsburgh, Pa. Assigned to Miller 
Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Application 
August 23, 1940. 32 claims. 


2,309,979. SHEET FEEDER for printing presses which pro- 
vides means for accurately presenting a sheet to front 
registering stops in such a manner that danger of the front 
edge buckling or rebounding is minimized. The object is 
accomplished by a variable moving sheet transfer device 
with suction wheels which slow down the foremost sheet 
of the stream of lapped sheets as it approaches the station- 
ary position adjacent the stops of the transfer device. The 
suction is cut off just before the sheet reaches the front 
stop and sheet is urged into final registered position. In- 
vented by Howard A. Pritchard, Hiram, Ohio. Assigned to 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Application 
May 8, 1940. 20 claims. 


(Continued on Page 38) 














A 
FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Just 5 years ago this month, BACKOTE was intro- 


duced by the Atlantic Zinc Works, to do away with 


the time-honored but wasteful and dangerous 


process of applying asphalt in the engraving shop. 


When the war began we quickly changed from 


a metallic to a plastic backing to conserve 


: chromium. 


Today our reliable BACKOTE combined with 
A-Z ALLOY and ZOMO ELECTRIC ZINC are 


the choice of the majority of commercial and 


newspaper engravers throughout the Western 


Hemisphere. 


You can order Zomo Electric Zinc and A-Z Alloy, with 
Backote from leading metal suppliers. 
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Ohis War of Materials 


affects availability of our everyday materials—Something 


about printing ink ingredients, allocations and end uses 





By G. L. ERIKSON* 


*Consultant, Printing Ink Unit, Chemicals Div., War Production Board, and 
Superintendent, Braden-Sutphin Printing Ink Co. Abstract of address delivered 
before meeting of Cleveland Club of Printing House Craftsmen, February 1943. 


in unheard-of quantities. With our 

enemies well stocked after many 
years of preparation we, the richest 
country in the world, find ourselves short 
of materials. As an example of the dif- 
ference in equipment being used in this 
war, we now need one truck for each 30 
or 40 men in the army, whereas during 
the last war one truck served about 400 
men. Think also of the many thousands 
of aeroplanes, tanks, etc., necessary to 
conduct this kind of war. These items 
alone create a tremendous drain on our 
materials resources. 

Perhaps some do not realize how 
closely related the materials of war are 
to our every-day materials. It is not 
difficult to understand the shortages in 
steel as we see this material in the fin- 
ished ships, tanks, guns and the like. The 
other metals which we use daily in print- 
ing are also important in the making of 
war equipment. 

The same basic raw materials used for 
making drugs, perfumes, colors, dyes, etc. 
are also used for making explosives. From 
benzol we manufacture our best dyes, 
colors and many other peacetime com- 
modities. Benzol is now also required in 
unheard-of quantities for military ma- 
terials. From toluol we manufacture 
many of our best colors such as L.R.C., 
peacock blue, hansa yellow and many 
others, but toluol is also the raw ma- 
terial from which TNT is made. Phenol 
is used to manufacture resins for gloss ink 
and also an explosive called picric acid, 
used extensively in Russia. Glycerine is 
used in making printers’ rollers and also 
nitroglycerine. Phthalic anhydride is 
used to produce beautiful colors but it is 
also used to produce some of the in- 
gredients in smokeless powder. Chromi- 
um is used in making chrome yellow and 
for alloying steel for guns, ships and 
tanks. Cobalt is our most important 
dryer metal but it is also needed for 
alloying steel for guns. Lead is used in 
the manufacture of chrome yellow and I 
am sure you realize that plenty of lead 
must be propelled in the direction of our 
enemies in the form of bullets. 

Toners for news ink and for black half- 
tone ink are made from aniline oil which 
is also used to make tetryl—a torpedo ex- 
plosive. Aniline oil itself is made from 
benzol. With the situation as critical as 
it is now, I know none of you would want 
to take away any torpedoes from our 
navy in order to put toner in your black 
ink. 


T= is a war of materials—materials 
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Allocation 


All critical materials are rapidly being 
brought under allocation control. When- 
ever it appears there will not be sufficient 
of any commodity to supply our armed 
forces and all civilian needs, this type of 
control is necessary to insure the flow of 
that commodity into the most essential 
uses. 

The rating system has not controlled 
the flow of materials properly. This was 
due primarily to the fact that high rat- 
ings often were issued for a commodity in 
excess of the available supply of that 
commodity. This caused a scramble to 
obtain the material. As a result, some im- 
portant war uses were not supplied be- 
cause some less essential users had ob- 
tained all the material available. 

Allocation control works something 
like this: All producers of each critical 
material report their production and in- 
ventories each month to WPB. This 
gives WPB a complete picture of how 
much is available for distribution each 
month. 

All consumers of these materials are re- 
quired to file applications each month 
stating their inventories, their require- 
ments, and the end use to which these 
materials will be put. 

Knowing how much is available for 
distribution, what the requirements are 
and the inventories, WPB can then allo- 
cate these materials according to the 
essentiality or the importance of their 
end use. All important military needs 
must be supplied first. Remaining quan- 
tities can then be distributed as far as 
they last according to the importance of 
the end use, giving due consideration to 
future military requirements. 


End Use 


End Use is an important term in 
Washington these days. Printers in gen- 
eral up to now have not been required to 
pay much attention to their end use, but 
this will become more and more import- 
ant as materials become scarcer. Your 
suppliers, such as the paper manufac- 
turers, ink makers, engravers, electro- 
typers, etc., will soon be requiring end 
use information in order to obtain some 
of their raw materials. Each of you should 
give a lot of thought to the end uses of 
your products in terms of how essential 
they are to the war effort and to the 
essential civilian activities. 

In describing end uses, it is not enough 





to state that products are being used for 
army or navy contracts, but the exact use 
must also be given as it is necessary to 
determine whether a substitution could 
be made by using some less critical 
material. 

To illustrate, shellac is a good example 
to discuss. Our supplies are very low aad 
very little is coming in. Military uses 
have been cut about 90%. It is being used 
only where no other material will serve 
the purpose. In making aniline inks for 
printing on cellophane, shellac has been 
the chief resin used. But it has been nec- 
essary to reduce the amount to the bare 
minimum to get a result, perhaps not as 
good a result, but one which will serve 
the purpose for the duration. Otherwise 
the question might be brought up as to 
why it is necesssry to print on cellophane. 

The question is one of whether it is 
more important to have printed cello- 
phane bags or airplanes, because most of 
the shellac is now being used in airplanes 
and in electrical insulation where the 
peculiar properties of this material make 
it absolutely essential. A limited quantity 
of shellac will probably be made avail- 
able to aniline ink manufacturers be- 
cause it seems that a small amount is 
vital, but this quantity must be cut to the 
barest minimum to get a result. 

The speaker discussed printing ink 
containers. He said there will be no more 
steel allowed for making kits or drums 
for printing inks. Black iron cans are now 
cut to 50% of the 1942 pack. Substitute 
containers made from wood, fibre, paper 
and glass will be used more and more. He 
also explained that the situation respect- 
ing oils and fats used in printing ink 
products has been growing continually 
worse due to the tremendous demands 
for foods not only for our armed forces, 
but for our allies. For instance, the hydro- 
genation of linseed oil produces a satis- 
factory fat similar to the hydrogenated 
cottonseed oils such as Crisco, etc. Order 
M-71 as amended January 7, 1843, pro- 
hibits the use of 17 oils and fats and their 
derivatives in printing inks. If an ink 
maker owned quantities of these less than 
60,000 Ibs. on Dec. 31, 1942, he may use 
them, but no more may be bought for use 
in printing inks. All oils and fats, includ- 
ing linseed and boiled oil, litho varnishes, 
tung, citicica, rapeseed and castor oils 
are now restricted for use in printing inks 
during any calendary quarter to 90% of 
the average quarterly use during the 
corresponding quarters of 1940 and 1941. 

Mr. Erikson discussed pigments. He 
said that Order M-53 has been amended 
to remove certain restrictions on the use 
of color but printing ink manufacturers 
are now operating under Order M-103, 
the new dyestuff and organic pigment 
order which controls all color consumers. 

He stated that up to now the changes 
and substitutions made by ink makers 
have been minor in nature, but many 
changes will be made soon which will be 
much more serious. During this year 
many of our best colors will be very 
scarce—some perhaps off the market 
entirely. All civilian uses of the most 
critical war materials will be discontin- 
ued because war needs must be supplied. 
Transportation and manpower are rap- 
idly becoming a serious problem. 
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The HARRINGTON 





« ff | DELIVERY SLIDE BAR and CLAMP 
; (Replacing Parts D1434 and D1436) 


eS 2 RRNNy a 
AS 


is another one of those ‘‘Star Improved 
. Parts”? which will help your machines 
come through the war period with fly- 
ing colors. 


Rugged teeth, cut at the top in- 
stead of the front of the bar, makes 
, slipping of the Clamp an impossi- 
bility. The only replacements ever 
required are Springs for the Clamp— 
and this rarely. These bars on a bat- 
tery of machines will mean the saving 
of many hours of manpower and many 
dollars in parts. As a measure of war- 
time economy in the Linotype Depart- 
ment, this replacement should have 
first rank. 


Many hundreds of plants know 
the Harrington Slide, but to those 
who don’t we say: ‘‘Send for one on 
approval.’’ 


Precision 


TRADE * MARE 


Parts 





ACE BELTS 
ARE TOPS FOR ALL LINOTYPE 
AND INTERTYPE DRIVES 


LINOTYPE Pants company 














WEATHERLY, PA. KANSAS CITY 
(Factory and Main Office) 314 West 10th St. 
CHICAGO 318 W. Randolph St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 503 Fourth Ave., South 

DENVER 1441 Blake St. 
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ZINK CUT 
CEMENT 
PRICES in the 
United States: 
75c per large 
tube; $6.00 per 
dozen _ tubes; 
$5.00 per dozen 
tubes in gross 
lots. 





Holds ’em Tight... 


Since introduction of the thin-gauge photo- 
engraving zinc, the hazard of lost or mis- 
placed cuts has been increased, particularly 
in those newspaper plants where thin-gauge 
engravings have not been brought up to the 
16-gauge standard with backing materials. 


Booth’s Zink Cut Cement 


holds any thin-gauge engraving with or with- 
out back (or any other kind of cut for that 
matter) to wood or metal base. Send 75c for 
a sample tube. 


Booth’s Black Rubber Rolls 


for line-composing machine keyboards, we are 
happy to report, have not suffered in quality 
because of war conditions. Made particularly 
for fussy machinists and operators. Same 
diameter throughout their length when ap- 
plied properly to the roll shafts. $1.45 per 
pair; $7.75 per dozen. 


On and after April 1, please place on your purchase orders for Booth prod- 
ucts the CMP Reg. 5 certification with the symbol AA-2X which has been 
granted to the printing and publishing industry for the purchase of main- 


tenance, repair and operating supplies. 


THE E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Participate to get the most out of 


mechanical conferences 


By JOSEPH B. ADDISON* 





*Pressroom Superintendent, Hartford (Conn.) Times. Abstract of address before New 
England Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Boston, October 1942, at which time 
Mr. Addison served as chairman of the Pressroom Clinic. 


to instill in the minds of my fellow 

workers a pride in their calling and a 
feeling that our work is a profession. 
There should exist among us a concerted 
course of action toward creating pro- 
fessional standards which would lend to 
our profession the prestige it merits. 

Barring the fact that there is no set 
move among us to organize a condition 
of this kind, I believe it would be well if 
we would all resolve to bear in mind that 
we have within ourselves the power to 
build this business up or tear it down. In 
addition to this we should strive to be- 
come competent craftsmen so that we 
will win respect for our vocation. 

It has always seemed to me that 
attendance at mechanical conferences 
can be made productive of thought 
which will lead us to become better 
craftsmen. I doubt if there are any who 
will deny that traveling and contact with 
others serves to broaden our minds. This 
is a finding which has been acknowledged 
for centuries back. In Boswell’s Life of 
Dr. Johnson one can find mention of an 
old Spanish proverb to the effect that 
“He who would bring back the wealth 
of the Indies, must take the wealth of the 
Indies with him’’. So it is with traveling, 
a man must carry knowledge with him if 
he would bring back knowledge. 


|’ would gratify me greatly to be able 


I am making mention of this quotation 
because I believe there are many among 
us who have gained considerable knowl- 
edge of this business. They fit in the 
category of this proverb. I maintain they 
can bring home knowledge from these 
meetings if they will cooperate whole- 
heartedly in the spirit that lies behind 
them. 

My experience in this business permits 
me to observe the more or less dark eras 
within it—those periods in which the 
trade had many secrets when progressive 
advancement was greatly retarded. 


We are living in an enlightened age 
now. To keep pace with it, we must 
broaden our minds. We must hold our 
minds receptive to any angle of thought 
that makes for progress. 


There would be more meetings of this 
kind if we could obtain the complete 
interest of all who attend. It is my im- 
pression that we do not succeed in doing 
this. I am implying no offense to anyone 
by believing there are some among us 
who are reluctant to share the knowledge 
they have gained. 

It is my firm belief that any knowledge 
one may have gained is only of sufficient 
value to him to enable him to go for- 
ward. If one does not attempt to make it 
of value in this direction he steps, aside 





Dr. Hollington K. Tong, vice minister of information for China and escort of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek in this country, was a luncheon guest of President Joseph T. Mackey at 
Linotype headquarters, Brooklyn, February 5. Present at the luncheon party, beginning 
at left and looking clockwise in this illustration.were: Vice President for Overseas Reginald 
Orcutt; Manager of Overseas Division Henry J. Lucero; Editor Randall Gould of the New 
York edition of the Evening Post and Mercury of Shanghai; Eugene B. Mirovitch, Vice 
President for Latin America; Dr. Tong; President Joseph T. Mackey; Frederick B. Opper, 
. associated with Mr. Gould; Editor John E. Allen of the Linotype News; Paul A. Bennett 
in charge of typographic layout, and Director of Agencies Walter B. Patterson. 
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so far as mental processes are concerned 
and lets the parade pass by. 

It would help greatly if the attitude of 
reluctance to talk at these meetings could 
be overcome, regardless of whether it is 
because one does not want to share his 
knowledge or does not wish to make him- 
self conspicuous. 

In addition to this reticence upon the 
part of some, I want to add a warning 
to the effect that it would be well for all 
of us to guard ourselves against an atti- 
tude of complacency. It tends to make 
one underestimate others to the point of 
increasing his own vanity and it makes 
him blind to many avenues of thought 
which would be advantageous to him if 
his mind were open. 


Film Is Available to 
Graphic Arts Groups 


“BRRINTING for Victory” is the title 
p of a sound slide film which has just 
been produced by the Miehle Print- 

ing Press & Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, for release to Graphic Arts trade 
groups in conjunction with the Miehle 
Wartime Printing Library announced in 
the February issue of Printing Equipment 
Engineer last month. In black and white 
and running approximately 15 minutes, 
“Printing for Victory” is an educational 
film on the subject of wartime printing, 
and in it is described America’s wartime 





H. Andrew Dudley, Chief of the Campaigns 
Division, OWI, inspects Miehle Wartime 
Printing Library. The ‘Printing for Victory” 
film carries a direct appeal to printers and 
lithographers from Mr. Dudley for greater 
_— Arts cooperations in the war 
etfort. 


problems and the help advertising and 
printing can offer towards their solution. 

The film carries a direct appeal to 
printers and lithographers from H. 
Andrew Dudley, Chief of the Campaigns 
Division, Office of War Information, 
Washington, for greater graphic arts co- 
operation in the war effort. 

Duplicate copies of the Miehle film, 
“Printing for Victory,” have been made 
and Graphic Arts organizations that wish 
to show the film in conjunction with an 
exhibit of the Miehle Wartime Printing 
Library are requested to write the Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Chicago, or to one of the five 
branch offices in New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 








for printing production? 


E wish we could look into a gazing 

ball and see there the war-induced 
production problems that will confront 
mechanical and production executives in 
the printing industry during 1943. 


No doubt there will be some—a few have 
already come upon us, and as the year 
grows older, production problems will in- 
crease. To users of type metal we can pre- 
dict—you will be foresighted to tie up with 
the most dependable type metal manu- 
facturer you can find. 


Imperial offers you the services and prod- 
ucts of a firm making metals for the 
graphic arts exclusively. Included among 
our services is the Plus Plan for systematic 
analysis and correction of your metal sup- 
ply to keep it in perfect balance. Benefits 
are lower fuel costs, minimum dross, and 
no machine shut-downs due to faulty 
metal. Why not make your next order 
read IMPERIAL? 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Serving The Graphic Arts Industry Only 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ROUTING CUTTERS 
THAT CUT! 


Choose Style According to Use 
































» | Zine (Long blade) 





angie F sl Recommended for 
ile 
A ie Electrotypes, stereotypes, wood 
B S Zinc 
C ZS Brass 
D Electrotypes and copper 
E ¢ Copper (Steel at reduced speed) 
F & Zinc (Reinforced blade) 
G , Brass (Reinforced blade) 
H fos Copper (Ground below center) 
: 
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Wood veining (No taper) 











All Royle Routing Cutters reflect advantages 
gained through more than eighty years’ experience 
in making these tools. We promise no miracles, 
but offer a complete line of cutters in every re- 
spect the finest that sound design, fine material 
and expert workmanship can produce. Order Direct 
Or Through Your Dealer . Be Sure It’s a Royle. 


Write for catalogue 425 


ROUTERS - TRIMMERS 
BEVELERS - SAWS 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
8 ESSEX STREET PATERSON, N. J. 
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EVERY SUPERINTENDENT sion 


have his own copy of New Guide to Essential Wartime 
Printing and Lithography — Graphic Arts Victory Com- 


mittee publishes only complete record of Government 


public relations tasks and ways and means of assisting 


in extension of the work 





By CHAS. V. MORRIS* 


*Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons (House of Rudge), New York, N. Y. 


trade executives are going to insist 

that this ‘back door’ approach to 
creating interest in the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee’s Guide to Essential 
Wartime Printing and Lithography is entirely 
misplaced effort. We will take exception 
right here. Your reporter insists that 
printing plant superintendents are sales- 
minded enough—cognizant of their stake 
in sales promotion—and are as essen- 
tially patriotic as any vice president in 
charge of sales or any sales manager. 
Rushing, roaring presses are as much a 
rhapsody to the superintendent in any 
plant as are the chiming notes of the 
register to the sales folks—and we dare 
them to say “nay”’. 

That’s why Printing Equipment Engineer 
is among the first to herald the com- 
pletion of the greatest task that faced 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee in 


|’ any totally sales-minded printing 





RED CROSS 
WAR FUND 








its early months of active cooperation. 
The Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography is positive evidence of the 
Committee’s country-wide effort to co- 
ordinate and gear the printing and allied 
trades for an all-out-war contribution of 
time, talents and equipment. The Guide 
is not alone a volume edited in behalf of 
the industry in which it found creation— 
though substantially, that is its purpose. 
Rather it is a handbook of all essential 
and important Government information 
and information-sources for advertising 
and sales promotion men who would tag 
their activities to the Government public 
relations tasks. 

As such, your reporter persists in the 
reasoning that you, Mr. Superintendent, 
can carry word of the Guide’s readiness 
right to the very men in your plant who 
can use it best. You can sort of tip ‘em 
off—because you know about it before 
they do. Don’t lose a second, then, in get- 
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ting off your own request for your special 
private copy of the Guide to Essential War- 
time Printing and Lithography. Write Henry 
Hoke, Managing Director, Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd street, 
New York. 

All this prodding, Mr. Superintendent, 
because there’s a job waiting to be done 
by printing and lithographic salesmen 
with ideas—and these ideas can be cre- 
ated only when the creators know what is 
needed. The Guide discloses the need for 
private advertising support for every one 
of the 15 major government Victory 
projects—tells the story in the exact and 
approved words of Government of fields 
in the Office of Price Administration, 
War Production Board, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, War Manpower 
Commission, Treasury Department, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce and the Office of War Infor- 
mation. Not only cites the publicity 
assignments of each department, but 
goes on to illustrate the material, posters, 
booklets, bulletins available in each 
office; gives names and addresses of in- 
formation sources, both Government and 
private, concerned with carrying each 
project’s needs to 130,000,000 Americans. 

It’s really the only publication in 
America that presents the Government’s 
problems of an information sort. It’s a 
scoop. Not even the Office of War In- 
formation makes this data available to 
advertisers who of their own free will and 
volition have already spent upwards of 
$150,000,000 in support of the home 
front wartime education program. 

Your reporter has thumbed through, 
then studied the volume—and marveled. 
It consists of 64 pages, 814 in. by 11 in., 
printed in two colors. The Research 
Committee responsible for the collection 
of data, it’s editing and its physical 
presentation has contributed more than 
just a book to the Graphic Arts for its 
presentation to the Country’s advertising 
and publicity men. It has contributed to 
the cause of democracy—evidencing the 
desire of an industry to accept the wishes 
and decrees of the Government, much as 
they affect the economy of the industry, 
and marshall all the remaining men and 
materials for a total-war push toward 
Victory. 

That’s high-sounding lingo, Mr. Su- 
perintendent, but it is substantially the 





interpretation of the Committee mem. 
bers’ aims. Chief among which is keep. 
ing your precious war tools—your presses 
on the right track, printing for Victory, 

The Guide shows how, without even 
intimating—and this is as important as 
the Guide itself—that printers and litho. 
graphers are selling printing as printing in 
the face of some severe curtailments of 
materials and the well known scarcity of 
craftsmen. Very openly and forthrightly 
it is stated in the introduction to the 
Guide that the Committee‘s interests are 
only in printing that will contribute 
directly to the war progran, and only with 
the men and materials the Government 
deems necessary. 

For your guidance, Mr. Superintend- 
ent, I think it best to show one or two 
‘‘for instances’’—just to indicate how the 
Guide works for printing and lithographic 
salesmen and their advertiser-custo mers, 

If one of your salesmen contacts an 
advertiser whose products might well be 
tagged to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Victory Gardens progran, the 
Guide section “Nutrition” gives all the 
information that starts the advertiser in 
the proper direction. 

(The Index to the Guide is crossed, con- 
veniently, to list more than 599 topics of 
interest to advertising man, copy writer, 
house organ editor, designer, artist, sales- 
man.) Under ‘Victory Gardens’’, the 
interested advertiser finds illustrated the 
official symbol of the project, the kind of 
photographs the Department of Agricul- 
ture makes available for advertising and 
publicity purposes, the Govern nent 
official charged with the pro notion of 
the work, together with a list of all the 
publications offered, free, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Office of War 
Information and a nunber of private 
sources who, early, joined hands with the 
Government in developing the Victory 
Gardens project. 

Also as a case in point: If one of your 
sales nen is charged with the assignment 
of editing an employee-manual for one 
of the big industrial plants in your area 
there is a definite assist awaiting him in 
the manpower pages of the Guide. Sucha 
topic is essentially a manpower and 
morale project, and consistent with the 
program of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The Guide offers complete infor- 
mation on the source of materials for in- 
clusion in such a manual; lists pamphlets 
and booklets available, free, at the War 
Manpower Commission, the Office of 
War Information, and private agencies. 
Offers successful case histories of similar 
projects. 

Your reporter, however, keeps insist- 
ing that this bright, well illustrated 
Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography must be seen, studied and re- 
ferred to often, to be best appreciated. 
It’s fact-packed from cover to cover. Four 
charts at the outset list the 15 major divi- 
sions of education under the heading 
‘How to Essentialize Your Printing and 
Lithography”, and indicate how more 
than 200 businesses and services can tie- 
in their advertising activities to each of 
the individual projects. The editors state 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee’s 
aims in a well worded introduction and 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT ILLINOIS 





URGES 


Just take a look at a Burgess 
Chrome Mat under a glass. You'll 
have a mighty hard time to find 


even the slightest imperfection. 
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a 
Pacific Coast Representative 
RALPH LEBER CO., 
426 Polson Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 












The war means shortages on the Home Front... both of 
materials and manpower. Until the war is over, your com- 
posing room will suffer more and more from lack of sufficient 
and well qualified labor. It is important, therefore, that 
it be arranged and equipped in the most efficient manner. 
Hamilton equipment offers the solution by ma!:ing possible 
good arrangement and providing compositors with oppor- 
tunities to work productively ALL THE TIME. 


YOUR COMPOSING ROOM and THE WAR 








Hamilton’s large steel plant is devoted almost entirely to 
war production ...a job we are proud to do. We are still 
able to supply you with all regular wood items, however, 
and also have quite a good stock of steel items available 
which can be supplied in accordance with the W.P.B. 
limitation order. 

See your Hamilton dealer for full information about the 
Hamilton items available and how they will help you meet 
the war-time problems. 


Hamilton MANUFACTURING COMPANY . TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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the Graphic Arts can be proud in going 
on record before the Country with such 
a selfless program in the war tempo. 
There, fellows, is the 54 pages of 
seemingly endless data. How the editors 
crammed so much information in so 
readable and comprehensive a fashion is 
more than this reporter can imagine. 
The Guide, in its text, and as it is issued, 
now, is planned for the use of the adver- 
tising man; your salesmen’s clients. In- 
dividual salesmen, and you, too, Mr. 
Superintendent, may send for the Guide, 
even tho’, your Company may not be 
a participating member in the Com- 
mittee’s work. You’re welcome to a copy. 
This book was edited and published for 
the good of all, the editors want it known, 
and they see no reason why all advertis- 
ing media shouldn’t profit by the con- 
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Directions on the most effi- 
cient way to operate and 
maintain your Vandercook 
Proof Presses will be sent to 
you without any obligation. 

As the instructions are pre- 
pared for individual types of 
presses, it is necessary that 


VANDE 


PROOF PRESSES - 





DIRECTIONS 


VANDERCOOK 


BLOCK LEVELLERS 


tribution of the Graphic Arts through 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 

Your reporter, still insisting, believes 
the Graphic Arts is rendering a patroitic 
service in the publishing of this manual 
out of contributed industry dollars, rang- 
ing from $1 subscriptions by small, 
country print shops to the largest manu- 
facturers of equipment. The whole great 
and vast Graphic Arts industry can be 
thankful for the men, their efforts and 
talents, that have made the Guide possible. 

Send for your copy féoday. 

Harry L. Gage, Linotype vice presi- 
dent, addresses the members of the 
Connecticut Valley Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen at a meeting on March 
20 at Springfield, Mass., on The Crafts- 
man’s Responsibilities in Wartime. 





RCOOK 


you send the Model and the 
Serial Numbers for EACH 
proof press. 

If you have any proving 
problems or need additional 
equipment or parts, write 
fully. Every effort will be 
made to help you. 


RCOOK 


HACKER GAUGES 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, Main Office and Plant, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch: 216 East 45th St., New York - 


Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto 
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Charles V. Morris has been appointed 
a member of the sales and promotion de- 
partment of William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
New York printing house, it was an- 
nounced recently by President Frederick 
G. Rudge. Mr. Morris was formerly 
secretary and sales manager of J. E. 
Linde Paper Co., the same city. Mr. 
Morris is well known for his creative 
ideas in essential printing. He is a charter 
member of the Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee which is now in process of 
formation throughout the country. Mr. 
Rudge stated that much of Mr. Morris’s 
time will be taken up with the Govern- 
ment’s wartime promotion program in 
the interests of William E. Rudge’s Sons 
and of the firm of Zeese-Wilkinson & Co. 


Mechanical Superintendent LeRoy 
Church of the Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal, 
spoke before 200 members of the Patha- 
goras Club at Masonic Temple in Akron 
on February 23, on The History of Printing. 


The Goss Printing Press Company has 
appointed C. S. Reilly as Sales Manager, 
effective February 1. Mr. Reilly has had 
ten years of Goss service, starting in the 
engineering department, and for the 
past four years has been sales representa- 
tive in the midwest and southern states. 
While with Goss, he travelled through 
several countries in South America and 
has had considerable experience in sales, 
administration and engineering activi- 
ties. Prior to coming with Goss, Mr. 
Reilly graduated from Iowa State Uni- 
versity and worked in the electrical engi- 
neering field of printing press controls. 





C. S. Reilly 


A. J. Krohn 


The Goss Printing Press Company re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
A. J. Krohn as Assistant to President 
Corlett. Mr. Krohn became associated 
with the Engineering Department of 
Goss in 1926 after attending Armour 
Institute of Technology. For the last 
thirteen years, Mr. Krohn worked 
closely with Mr. Corlett before he be- 
came president of the company. 


(Continued on Page 34) 



















































If you are not using it 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 






ed 

e- “FLECTO” 

1S, 

n- Gummed 

' Backing 

A Felt 

r. 

re 

r 

y 

. Porosity permits quick escape of steam— glue coat pre- 
5 vents slipping or leaving matrix under heat. Adhesive 
2 does not crack, peel, or crystallize. Gauges .021, .025, .030, 
n and .035 in sheets 18’’x 24” also gauges .040, .045, .050, 
s and .060 in sheets 18x 22”— no charge for strip cutting. 


: “TR U E-M O LD” aon caanuee j 


Sets match in weight and density, give better molding. 
Uniform density throughout gives ““TRUE-MOLDING” 
over entire form surface. We furnish hard and extra-hard 
(special) blankets. 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


9603 Northern Boulevard Corona, New York 























FOR SALE 





3 REID-HILL 
Newspaper Page 















Mustn’t run out of 


CERTIFIEDS 


in these uncertain days 








‘What, another mat requisition?’ asks the 
watchful business manager. ‘I put through an 
order just the other day!” 


‘Just the other week, you mean.” 


‘Well, anyway, you can't be running short 
as soon as this.” 


‘No and | don’t mean to run short if | can 
help it. You know what shipping conditions 
are today and what might happen to a ‘rush’ 
order. So, | am trying to build up a 30 day 
reserve — 30 days between us and real 
trouble, if shipments get worse.” 


“O K. We mustn't run short on Certifieds!”’ 












Storage RACKS 


Store 20 full 8 col. pages 
with stereotype chases 


WILLIAM REID & CO. 


2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, III. 
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The Certified organization will do all it can to 
get mats where and when wanted in the short- 
est possible time. But, both as a measure of 
caution and a patriotic service it urges that 
buying of mats be put on a 30 day reserve basis. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. M New York, N. Y. 
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IN AN EMERGENCY 
\\— 
C&G SAW TRIMMERS are designed to stand up under 


heavy duty with minimum attention. Maintained accuracy 
has been built into them. 


No. 3-A C&G 
ni Saw Trimmer 


Under war-time conditions they are proving their super- 
ior worth in hundreds of plants throughout the country. If 
you are not using C&G Saw Trimmers, get the facts on their 


exclusive features that contribute to safe, 
accurate, and easy operation. Write today. 


MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CORP. 


610 EAST CLYBOURN STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Charles C. Rhame, manager of the 
New York agency of the Linotype Com- 
pany, has learned of the recent promo- 
tion of his son, Dr. Harold E. Rhame, 
from lieutenant commander to com- 
mander in the United States Navy. Dr. 
Rhame, who formerly was the Linotype 
Company’s medical adviser, as well as a 
general practitioner, was called into ac- 
tive service in the naval medical reserve 
corps in May 1941, with the rating of 
surgeon and rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. 


Paul J. Thoma, vice president of the 
E. J. Kelly Company, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Technical 
Printing Ink Sub-Committee of the Pro- 
tective and Technical Coatings Industry 
Advisory Committee. Members of this 
committee serve as an advisory body re- 
garding technical problems of the print- 


Kelly's Thoma 
is member of 
Technical Print- 
ing Ink Sub - 
Committee. 





ing ink industry. Mr. Thoma graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1927 
with a B. S. degree in Electrical Engi- 
neering. He joined the E. J. Kelly or- 
ganization in 1932 and was made vice 
president in 1934. He is president of the 
E. J. Kelly Company of Maryland, Bal- 
timore. 
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Joe Goggin, who has been associated 
previously with two other stereotype mat 
manufacturers, recently became affiliated 
with The Morley Company of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. He will represent the com- 
pany in the middle-western states with 
headquarters at his home address, 1639 
North Lorel Ave., Chicago. Mr. Goggin 
is an active member of Chicago Stereo- 
typers’ Union, Local No. 4, IS®EU. He 
is also a member of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 
He enlisted in the U. S. Navy Medical 
Corps in April 1917 and was assigned to 


Joe Goggin, well 
known stereo- 
type technician, 
is now a repre- 
sentative of The 
Morley Com- 
pany in a sales 
capacity. 





expeditionary duty with the U. S. 
Marines in France in World War No. 1. 
He possesses a wide practical knowledge 
of stereotyping and his training and ex- 
perience include the principal types of 
equipment used in all branches of the 
stereotyping processes. He is the author 
of Manual of Stereotyping which is used in 
a large number of countries. 


At the January meeting of the Wis- 
consin Printing Ink Association in Mil- 
waukee, the following officers were 
elected and installed: President, James R. 
Greene; First Vice President, Fred C. 
Sander; Second Vice President, Oscar 
A. Dhein; Secretary, H. F. Massopust; 


Treasurer, Earl T. Nigman; Sergeant- 





at-Arms, Charles Sanguin, President 
Greene appointed committees at this 
meeting who will assist the officers with 
their duties. 


W. W. Waymack, for years associated 
with Editor Harvey Ingham of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, was elected 
vice president and editor of those papers 
in January at the annual stockholders 
meeting. Mr. Waymack succeeds Mr, 
Ingham, who is now editor-emeritus, 
Mechanical executives will recall that 
Production Manager Joseph F. Pezdirtz 
was elected a vice president of the Regis. 
ter and Tribune some time ago. 


The United States 8th Air Force head- 
quarters announced the award of an air 
medal to the late First Lieutenant James 
L. Lee, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Wesley 
Lee, Grand Haven, Mich., who was 
killed in action in the European theatre 
of war on January 3, according to an AP 
dispatch from London. The medal was 


Lieut. J. L. Lee, reported killed in action, 
was awarded a medal for meritorious 
achievement in aerial combat. 


awarded for meritorious achievement in 
aerial combat. He was 26 years of age. 
He was a graduate of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. His father, 
J. Wesley Lee, is vice president of The 
Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Helen Blom Lee of Muskegon, 
Mich.; his parents, two sisters, his grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Edgar Lee and 
also Mrs. Anna Sawnty, all of Grand 
Haven. 


George W. Little passed away at his 
home in Philadelphia on February 17. 
In point of service, he was the oldest em- 
ployee of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Co. He had completed 52 years of 
service with Monotype. He would have 
been 72 years of age in April. He was a 
machinist by trade and was the first man 
employed by Inventor Tolbert Lanston 
when he began building the first model 
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TODAY 
when standards are so 
uncertain, 163 years of 
continuous experience 


should reassure you 





For newspaper, letterpress and offset printing 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 





KIMBLE 


THE 
PRODUCT OF NEARLY FORTY 
YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION 





KIMBLE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 


















Huber Products in Use Since 1780 
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of the Monotype typesetting machine. 
Mr. Little also assisted in building other 
experimental and operating models at 
the Washington factory before manu- 
facturing operations were transferred to 
Philadelphia in 1899. For several years 
prior to his death, Mr. Little was em- 
ployed as an inspector in the Monotype 
mold making department, in which work 
he was regarded as particularly expert 
by his employers. 

The Sunday, February 21 edition of 
the Zanesville (O.) News carried a fea- 
ture story about Edward A. McCaddon, 
composing machinist. McCaddon retired 
five years ago at the age of 65. He had 
educated three children, had purchased 
some real estate, had laid aside some of 
his earnings for the future, and expected 
to take things easy for the rest of his life. 

However, at the insistence of Compos- 
ing Room Superintendent E. C. Schaef- 
fer in the early part of February, McCad- 
don came to work for the News to help 
fill the ranks of trained mechanics who 
have been called to war. In speaking of 
Mac’s return to work, Superintendent 
Schaeffer said: ‘‘I am glad Mac accepted 
this position when I offered it to him. I 
regard him as one of the most competent 
linotype machinists I have ever known.” 

To demonstrate that Mac has not lost 
his intimate knowledge of the funda- 
mentals upon which the various sections 
of a composing machine have been built, 
it might be well to quote his remarks after 
he had been at work for a couple of 
weeks. Said he: “‘It was a little strange at 
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first. These new-fangled machines have 
a few more gadgets on them than they 
used to have, but the secret of successful 
operation is still the same—Keep ’em 
clean.” 

With rationed income from his idle 
property which used to house a filling 
station, as well as other retrenchments 
brought about by the war emergency, 
Mac is happy to have the kind of skill 
which defies the age limits usually forced 
upon older workers. “I’m lucky to have 
my health and pep,” said he, content- 
edly, surveying the battery of machines 
now under his attentive care. 

In discussing the calling back into 
service of Mr. McCaddon, Superintend- 
ent Shaeffer said: “It seems to me that a 





large part of the manpower shortage in 
the printing industry can be solved if 
composing room _ executives recalled 
some of the retired printers. McCaddon 
is the third “old timer” I have recalled 
and they are ‘tickled pink’ to get back 
into harness. their work is highly satis- 
factory.” 

L. D. McShane, former vice president 
of Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. and 
manager since March 1941, of the 
Indianapolis subsidiary of that com- 
pany, died at the Methodist Hospital in 
Indianapolis on Thursday, February 4, 
1943, after an operation for cancer. He 
was 58 years of age. In September 1931, 
he was transferred from the Des Moines 
factory to the Chicago office of the com- 
pany, and in February 1932, he was 
elected a vice president, in charge of sales 
and production. He remained in that 
position until March 1941. Because of 
ill health, he asked to be relieved of some 
of his duties and was transferred to the 
Indianapolis branch as manager where 
he remained until his death. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. McShane and_ three 
children: Leo D. McShane, jr., who is 
now in the army; John B. McShane who 
is still in school, and a daughter, Jo-Ann. 


Laminated Shim Company, Inc., 
Glenbrook, Conn., announces the retire- 
ment of Earl L. Young, vice president in 
charge of production. Mr. Young has 
been with the company 22 years, since 
February 1, 1920, and has been in charge 
of production to the date of his retirement. 
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Salvaging and Maintaining 
Equipment by Metallizing 





In a recent contest sponsored by 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., $650 
in war bonds were awarded in a nation- 
wide contest designed to reveal outstand- 
ing methods for salvaging and main- 
taining machinery under wartime con- 
ditions. This was the second contest 
open to users of metal spraying equip- 
ment. 

First prize, a $250 war bond, went to 
John Frisch, M.E., of Price Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., Riverbend, P. Q., Canada. He de- 
scribed how irreplaceable 2000 lb. bear- 
ing journals used on heavy paper ma- 
chine rolls are salvaged with 28 lbs. of 
sprayed steel each. 





TESTED STANDARDS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


at the time so many of our men were 
entering the armed services or were go- 
ing into defense jobs. It became neces- 
sary to diversify the capacities of our 
pressroom employees as much as pos- 
sible. The result has been better trained 
men and consequently better litho- 
graphers. In pursuing this plan of train- 
ing men to do more than one kind of 





work we also took into consideration the 
fact that superintendents and foremen 
should not be considered super-men, 
lithographically speaking. By having 
been away from actual contact with the 
operation of a press they have become 
more or less out of practice and should be 
brought in on this educational program 
in order that they may be able to do their 
part should the occasion arise. 


Executives Should Not “Get Away” 
from Press Operation 


I would like to say to foremen and 
superintendents that you should never 
get so far away from your press opera- 
tions that you could not go in there in a 
practical way and operate that press 
equally as well as any man under your 
supervision. 


Employee Cooperation 


It behooves all of us to bring our em- 
ployees a little closer to the facts concern- 
ing standards, substitution and conser- 
vation of all materials. They should be 
encouraged to use more care in handling 
their press, to check their oiling and 
above all to be just a little cleaner around 
their own machine. I also think the edu- 
cational effort will make a better spirit 
between labor and management, there- 
by helping to cut the cost of operation so 
that you will be enabled to meet some of 
those so-called low-priced jobs. The 


reason for some of these low-priced jobs, 
especially the ones upon which you can. 
not understand how the other fellow can 
cut his price so low, is, as I see it, right in 
your own shop. I believe some of the 
suggestions I have offered might enable 
you to compete with the so-called com. 
petitor whose prices are low. If you check 
him a little more you might find that he 
is still making a profit. 

Check your standards, improve them 
wherever possible, teach your people a 
little more about the job they are doing 
and become better acquainted with 
your own employees, because the co- 
operative spirit is needed more now than 
ever. 


SOME POTENT THINGS 


enabaininiia from snail en 





send to the manufacturer the equivalent 
weight in old matrices or have a credit 
established as a result of having disposed 
of old matrices through regular junk 
channels. The latter method of course is 
much more simple. I suggest you make a 
note to check into this upon your return 
home and make sure the mats have been 
disposed of and that proper receipts have 
been secured and mailed to your 
supplier. 

If a broken part causes an emergency 
in your plant and quick action is neces- 
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“CUSHION CORK’’— Called the safety 
blanket because its high resiliency allows 
it to accept extreme compressive stresses, 
such as web breaks, and still immedi- 
ately recover its original size or gauge. 
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Patent No. 2,207,999 Combination now makes it possible for pressroom 
operators to secure Superior Cork Packing in a wide range of gauges with 
the combined advantages of Tingucork’s density and Cushion Cork’s re- 
siliency tocompensate for plateirregularitiesand mechanicalconditions. 


““TINGUCORK”’ — Of greater density 
than Cushion Cork; must always be used 
as a companion blanket with Cushion 
Cork where a Drawsheet provides the 


printing surface. 
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THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION 


CushionCork  & 


07,999 IN COMB. WITH TINGUCORK 









INGUCORK 


PAT. 2,207,999 IN COMB. WITH CUSHION CORK 





114-120 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

1227 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

723 E. WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CANADIAN SALES AGENTS 


ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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regular 16-gauge thickness. 


the form. 


9603 Northern Bivd. 


EASTERN THIN ZINC 
UNDERLAY BOARD 


In .015 and .032 gauge 


for backing 18-gauge and 21-gauge photo- 
engraving zinc to standardize all cuts to the 


This method eliminates change of base 
heights in the composing room and stereo- 
type department, shallow matrix impression, 
and the necessity for backing off ink rollers 
and impression cylinders in the pressroom 
where 18-gauge line cut layouts are used in 


Write for samples and prices 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


Corona, L. I., N. Y. 

















“They may be Okay for tonal 
quality but we’re always sure 


of i with WOOD MATS.” 



















WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


HOOSICK FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York City Office: 551 Fifth Avenue 














sary in order to get the particular ma- 
chine affected in operation, telegraph the 
Newspaper Section of the Printing and 
Publishing Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, 2nd Wing, 2nd Floor, Tem- 
porary S, Washington, D. C. Give the 
name and number of the part, the cost, 
name of supplier, and the rating neces- 
sary to secure it. If that practice is fol- 
lowed much valuable time may be saved 
in getting delivery on the emergency 
part needed. 

Many of the larger and medium sized 
newspapers have rearranged their papers 
so as to conserve space. Reduction of the 
number of hangers in heads have been 
made. A number have reduced the size 
of art layouts and cartoons. Many have 
reduced daily comics from five and six 
columns to four columns. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer is one of the newspapers 
now using four column comics. William 
Vorpe, the Sunday editor of that paper 
told me recently that the Plain Dealer had 
not received a single complaint as a re- 
sult of the reduction. So it seems that is 
one thing that certainly can be done. 
There have been so many good sug- 
gestions in the different trade publica- 
tions along this line it seems you should 
have them all before you. The problem 
now is to get at it and get some of them 
done. 

I want to suggest that every publisher 
spend a little more time than you have 
in the past with your mechanical men. 
The materials situation is going to be the 
most difficult of any problem in con- 


as A 
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nection with operation of newspaper 
plants. Within the past few weeks it has 
come to our attention more frequently. 
In the future it will bob up still more 
often. How well conservation is done in 
your plant will in a large measure de- 
pend upon how well the need for con- 
servation is sold to every man and woman 
in the situation. It is not only your 
patriotic responsibility, but it is also good 
management, to see to it that conserva- 
tion meetings are held and the idea is 
sold. We know the materials we are using 
in our newspapers are extremely im- 
portant to our men in the armed forces. 
They need them with which to fight. 





INTENSIFY SCRAP DRIVE 


(Continued from Page 24) 


that similar material will be returned to 
Philadelphia or will be scrapped locally 
within 30 days of receipt of the new parts. 


With respect to freight charges on re- 
turned material, it is stated in the letter 
that “Customers can in most cases turn 
their old machine parts over to a local 
dealer as it would save them transporta- 
tion charges to Philadelphia... . If a 
customer will return to us any unusable 
matrices we will keep a record of their 
weight and use this material as the basis 


of new shipments to them until such 
shipment of matrices has been used up.” 





(Continued from Page 20) 





summarization of the level of illumina- 
tion which is regarded as the most im- 
portant nontypographical factor. The 
subject of illumination in relation to 
reading performance is incorporated in 
the text wherever appropriate. The best 
printed material in the world, of course, 
would be of little avail, if proper lighting 
conditions were not present. On the 
other hand, the finest light, either natural 
or artificial, cannot compensate for 
poorly reproduced reading matter in 
terms of eye-strain and eye-fatigue. 

From the mechanical standpoint, the 
book is produced in entire harmony with 
the practices recommended in the sub- 
ject matter. The combination of non- 
glare paper and ink, size and style of 
type, line-length and line-reading make 
the reading easy. 


Reading As a Visual Task—By Matthew 
Luckeish, D.Sc., D.E., and Frank Moss, 
E.E. 428 pages, size 54 in. by 85 in. 
Bound in maroon cloth, gold stamping 
on backbone. Price $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Look for the name “Challenge” 
printing machinery and equipment. It has been the 
printer's “buy-word” for almost half a century. Choose 
Challenge with confidence! Write for data. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Eastern Sales Office: 

50 Church Street, NEW YORK 

| i eC TT TARE RRR 


Main Office and Factory: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. e 


Acquires Interest in Sleight 


R. Edward Sleight, Louis W. Hraback 
and Courtland Palmer announce that 
the Sleight Metallic Ink Companies of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois are now asso- 
ciated with National Fireworks, Inc., of 
West Hanover, Mass., which has bought 
an interest in their business. There will 
be no change in the personnel of the ink 
companies. R. E. Sleight will remain as 
president of the Pennsylvania Company, 
and has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Illinois Company. L. W. 
Hraback has been elected president of 
the Illinois Company. 





PATENTS 


(Continued from Page 25) 





2,310,995. RESILIENT SUCKER FOOT made of rubber or 
such material and designed to be effective in picking up 
and feeding heavy sheets of paper and cardboard in con- 
nection with a printing mechanism. It replaces the known, 
smaller rubber foot customarily mounted in a metal body. 
The new sucker foot is said to have the advantage of negli- 
gible wear whereas former rubber feet, had to be replaced 
frequently. The desirable characteristic of long life is at- 
tributed to the elongated shape of the foot. It acts as an 
extension of the sucker arm so that it offers considerable 
yieldability against the shock of the stock which normally 
hits the foot with considerable force due to the vacuum 
applied. Invented by Willis A. Robinson, Sr., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Assigned to Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Application January 13, 1941. 7 claims. 


Miscellaneous: 
2,309,580. NON -OFFSETTING PRINTINGINK in which 


a rosin, either gum or wood, is employed as one of the 
main ingredie nts, thus reducing the cost materially. The 
ink includes a varnish consisting of 50% of a liquid poly- 
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when you buy 





CUTTING EDGE 
WORRIES! 


Special alloy steel that holds a keen cutting edge 
... temper that doesn’t draw under the heat of fast 
feeding . . . toughness that resists shock. Get these 
advantages by specifying SWW high speed knives. 


WORDEN WHITE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


S. W. W. KNIVES 















DUPLEX PRESSES 


Semi-Cylindrical @ Unitubular 
Tubular @ High Speed Flat Bed 
Flat Bed @ Stereo Machinery 


The Duplex Printing Press Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 








gly: col as a solvent for the binder. The binder consists of 
25% by weight of the varnish of rosin selected from wood 
rosin and gum rosin and 25% of the varnish of a resin such 
as a rosin modified by maleic or fumeric acid. The ink will 
stay open on a press even under high humidity although 
offset can be prevented by treating it with water in the 
form of steam or a fine spray. Invented by Donald R. 

Erickson and Paul J. Thoma, Kalamazoo, Mich. Assigned 
to Michigan Research Labs., Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Application June 2, 1941. 2 claims. 


2,309,946. TEXTILE PRINTING COMPOSITION em- 
ploying a new type of azo dyestuff which overcomes the 
stability difficulties of prior emulsion printing pastes while 
producing prints of comparable quality. The new azo dye- 
stuffs consist essentially of water-insoluble triazenes of 
diazoamino and diazoimino compounds which can be re- 
converted into diazo compounds by aqueous acid uniform- 
ly dispersed through a hydrophobic liquid capable of 
forming stable water-in-organic liquid emulsions. In one 
form of the invention, the emulsion is treated before 
printing with an aqueous acid solution added directly or 
in the form of another emulsion. This solution converts 
the triazene to a water-soluble diazo salt which transfers 
from the organic to the aqueous phase. The resultant 
printing paste is a standard dyestuff solution-in-organic 
liquid emulsion paste and may be printed on grounds pre- 
pared by a with the coupling component. of 

vented by Albert E. Gessler, New York, and Roy A. 
Pizzarello, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Assigned to "Interchemical 
Corp., New York, N.Y. Application May 27, 1940. 
8 claims. 


2,309,982. TEXTILE PRINTING COMPOSITION hav- 
ing unusually low cost and excellent printing a. 
It comprises an emulsion of water in a hydrophobe or- 

ganic liquid, the emulsion containing an azotizable amine, 
a chemical capable of producing nitrous acid in the pres- 
ence of acid and an azo coupling component, diazotization 
and coupling taking place in the acid ager. Example: 1.22 
parts dianisidine are dissolved in 18.4 parts white pine oil. 
To this are added 20 parts of a 5% solution of ethyl cellu- 
lose in a 2 to 1 mixture of Solvesso No. 2 and toluene. 

2.6 parts of the anilide of beta hy droxy naphthoic acid are 
dissolved in 56 parts of water, 2 parts of sodium hydroxide 
and 2 parts sodium nitrate. This solution is slowly run 
with rapid agitation into an organic phase. A smooth 
water-in-oil emulsion results. Printing and acid-ageing 
gives a sharp blue print. Invented by William B. Rey- 
nolds, Elmhurst, Long Island, and Sylvester A. Scully, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Assigned to Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Application May 27, 1940. 6 claims. 


2,310,012. PRODUCTION OF STABLE TEXTILE 
EMULSIONS, based on the discovery that stable emul- 
sions of water-soluble dye components can be prepared 
by reacting a water-insoluble reactant, dispersed in an 
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organic liquid capable of producing a stable water-in- 
lacquer emulsion, with an aqueous reactant. The material 
used as a non-aqueous reactant may be one of a number 
of compounds, such as the mixtures sold under the names 
‘‘Rapidogen,” ‘‘Diagen,” etc. These mixtures are stable 
in dry form but lose color strength on storage in aqueous 
solution. By dispersing such a mixture in a non-aqueous 
system and then emulsifying in an aqueous alkali solution, 
rapid reaction can be obtained with the formation of a 
satisfactory printing emulsion. Invented by Norman S. 
Cassel, Ridgewood, N. J. Assigned to Interchemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. Application May 27, 1940. 4 claims. 


2,310,018. ECONOMICAL METHOD OF PREPARING 
A PRINTING PASTE for textile fabrics which comprises 
preparing a mixture of a diazotizable base such as yields 
diazo compounds known as fast color salts, e.g. Dianisi- 
dine (Blue B Base) and a lacquer capable of emulsifying 
water therein. An aqueous acid solution is then emulsified 
into the lacquer to produce an emulsion with the base in 
solution in the water. Thereafter an aqueous solution of a 
diazotizing agent such as a nitrite is emulsified into the 
solution to cause diazotization of the base. Invented by 
Norman S. Cassel, Ridgewood, N. J. Assigned to Inter- 
chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. Application July 22, 
1939. 6 claims. 


2,310,087. PREPARATION OF DIRECT PRINTING 
GRAY-TO-BLACK DYES of the dibenzanthrone series 
which comprises reducing a nitro dibenzanthrone com- 
pound such as a nitro-dibenzanthrone, a nitro-diben- 
zanthronyl or a nitro-isodibenzanthrone in alcoholic sus- 
pension with sodium sulfide, adding a caustic alkali such 
as caustic potash to the resulting mass and heating to 
effect condensation of the resulting amino-dibenzanthrone 
to produce the dyes. The products so obtained may be 
pasted and made by known methods into a printing gum 
which produces gray-black prints of excellent fastness to 
washing, light and water spotting. Invented by Edward 
T. Howell, Wilmington, Del. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. , Wilmington, Del. Application August 9, 
1940. 8 claims. 


2,310,109. PROCESS FOR PRODUCING CAPIL LARY 
AC’ TIVE COMPOUNDS which comprises forming acid 
amine salts by reacting tertiary amines containing at least 
one alkyl radical of at least six carbon atoms, e.g. hexyl- 
N-piperidine with certain aliphatic carboxylic acids such 
as fumaric acid, maleic acid, ete. and then heating the ac id 
amine salts to a temperature of 120-160° C. until molecu- 
lar rearrangement occurs and compounds of the betaine 
type are formed. Products of the invention are useful as 
detergents, as equalizing media for vatting-dye stuffs, as 
expedients in textile printing, etc. Invented by Richard 
Neu, Dessau, Anhalt, Germany. Assigned by mesne 
assignments to ‘‘Unichem” Che smikalien Handels A.G., 
Zurich, Switzerland. Application January 15, 19 8. 
17 claims. 
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Avoid Offset. 
pressman — how to improve presswork 
gave money —by stopping Offset trouble. 

E. J. KELLY CO. 
1807 N. Pitcher St. 





Send today for our new bulletin, “10 Ways to 
"14 pages of valuable hints for the 





number, condition, 
Box No. 102. 





PAPER CUTTER WANTED. 39’ or larger. 
Pay cash. Give details regarding make, serial 
electrical equipment, 
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10 0 XO Odd-measure slugs 


sawed to any measure as ejected from 
line-casting machine. Fast — accurate — 
economical. Write for folder and prices. 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


128 N. Union St. Chicago 


AUTOMATIC SLUG SAWING 
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Reels, Tensions 
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CLINE ELEC. MEG. CO. 


Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 
New York: 220 East 42nd Street 


San Francisco: Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg 
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SAWS — ROUTERS — DIES 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

























2,310,419. METHOD OF FORMING VARNISHES, based 
on the discovery that when varnish oils are cooked in the 
presence of a small quantity of castor oil, the varnish oils 
become bodied in 1% to 14 of the time usually required for 
producing heavier bodies. The film-forming properties of 
the resulting varnishes are also improved and the acid and 
iodine values are directly controllable in relation to the 
amounts of castor oil employed. Example: 136 parts white 
heavy bodied raw, 11.3 parts Bakers No. 16 castor oil and 
533 parts printing ink linseed are mixed together. 15% of 
this control oil is added to 85°% of the varnish oil to be 
kettle cooked. The resulting v: arnishes are especially use- 
ful in printing ink formulations due to freedom from 
livering. Invented by Wells W. Ginn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Assigned by mesne assignments to Chemical Novelties 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. Application October 17, 1941. 
6 claims. 


2,310,436. PRINTING UPON A TEXTILE FABRIC of 
relatively dark cclor with a design of a light color so that 
the design is resistant to fading and discoloration, highly 
opaque and does not require bleaching or washing opera- 
tions to obtain satisfactory shades in the lighter portions 
of the designs. To accomplish this, an ink is formed of a 
solution of athe rmosetting resin, e.g. a urea-formaldehyde 
resin, containing a sufficient amount of pigments to obtain 
pe rmanent masking and coloring effects in the designs, and 
the ink is then printed as a discontinuous film on the fab- 
ric. Example: A paste is formed of the following ingredi- 
ents: Plasticizing resin -12%; ure a-formaldehyde resin — 
12%; pigment, e.g. titanium dioxide—55‘ : xylol—13%; 
butyl aleohol—8%. This paste is applied’ by engraved 
rollers or the like and after application, the fabric is passed 
through an oven or over heated rollers to harden the urea- 
formaldehyde resin and provide permanent coatings in 
suitable designs on the fabric. Invented by Mel vin W. 
—— Nutley, N. J. Assigned to Pittsburgh P late Glass 

Alle ‘gheny County, Pa. Application December 23, 
1930. 2 claims. 


2,310,795. METHOD OF PREPARING AN EMULSI- 
PIED COMPOSITION having improved softening, fill- 
ing, spre ading or lubricating properties and adapted to be 
used in sizing, — and finishing textiles, e.g. rayon, 
artificial silk threads, ete. Ex: ample: casein—7.62° 
triethanolamine—5.11%; urea— 6.22%; “Sunoco Spirits” 
— 66.26C; stearic acid 3.04 o; phenoxyethylsulphonate — 
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Our newly developed plate gums meet all government regulations 
pertaining to the use of rubber and synthetic compounds. 
for making plates to serve high-speed printing of cardboard, 
cloth, wood and rough-textured papers with special formulas 
available for aniline and linseed-base inks. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


Used 


0.279%: water—11.48%. In addition to its use as a size, this 
particular emulsion is especially suitable for printing in 
conjunction with the developing-type colors and for lubri- 
cating the printing paste. Invented by Fred G. La Piana, 
Forest Hills, N. Y., and Herman §. Bosland, Paterson, 
N.J. Assigned to § Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Application August 31, 1939. 7 claims. 


2,310,961. METHOD OF PREPARING POLYMERIC 
MATERIALS from isopropenyl toluene by polymerizing 
a mixture of this compound with acrylonitrile by heating 
the mixture in a solution witb a solvent such as ethylene 
dichloride or in emulsions or dispersions with or without 
plasticizers. Emulsions and solutions of these polymeric 
materials may be employed in textile printing processes as 
well as in the sizing and finishing of textiles. Invented by 
Edward L. Kropa, Old Greenwich, Conn. Assigned to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. Application 
May 3, 1941. 10 claims. 


2,310,969. IMPROVED PROCESS FOR THE PRODUC- 
TION OF SHAPED STRUCTURES consisting of or con- 
taining cellulose derivatives comprising the produc tion of 
a solution of cellulose ether xanthate containing not over 
4°7, caustic soda and precipitating the cellulose derivative 
by coagulating the solution by means of a bath containing 
an alkali carbonate as the coagulating agent. The solu- 
tions of cellulose ether xanthates can be worked up to give 
shaped structures such as finishing agents for fabrics, tex- 
tile printing, bookbinders’ linen, and tracing cloth. In- 
vented by Leon Lilienfeld, Vienna, Germany. Assigned by 
Antonie Lilienfeld, administratrix, to Lilienfeld Patents, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Application May 13, 1940. 6 claims. 





timate on any type of search, 
address INVENTION, INC., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2216 N. WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, 
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* Yes—|deal Plate Gums are still available « 


Ideal plate gums are specially compounded for making plares to 
assure clean, brilliant colors with uniform coverage on all flat 
tints and are a great saver of make-ready time and inks. 

This excellent material is easily molded, abrasive-resistant and 
noted for its high tensile strength. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


Plate Making: 
2,309,161. CLAMP FOR FASTENING A PLATE to the 


to 


drum of a press with a uniform clamping pressure dis- 
tributed at spaced points along the ends of the plate by a 
construction that will not yield to let the plate move out 
ef register during operation of the press. The clamp is so 
constructed that it does not injure the plate and the plate 
need not be perforated to be held firmly in place. Thereby 
adjustment for alignment and side registry can be made 
rapidly without refolding or repunching the plate as is the 
case with many conventional clamps. Invented by Frank 
J. Breman, Oak Park, and Edward F. Dell, Park Ridge, 
Ill. Assigned to Davidson Mfg. Corp., Chicago, Ill. Appli- 
cation May 25, 1939. 14 claims. 


,309,440. ME THOD OF REPRODUCING STENCILS 


in some quantity for textile printing purposes as well as 
for multiplicators or other office machines. The master 
stencil is a photomechanically perfcrated sheet or layer 
of gelatine or metal or other caustic resisting material. 
The method of producing derivative stencils of cellulose 
consists in bringing a sheet of cellulose into close contact 
with the master stencil which is insoluble in a predeter- 
mined solvent. Vapors of the solvent are applied to the 
master stencil, through the perforations therein, to the 
sheet of cellulose so that the sheet of cellulose is etched 
corresponding to the perforations of the master stencil. 
Invented by Ernst Buri, Donaueschingen, Germany. 
Assigned to Hans Fretz, Zuric *h, Switzerland. Application 
lebruary 17, 1940. 4 claims. 


,310,547. PRINTING PLATE HOLDER of the type dis- 


closed in patent No. 1,955,933. A plate with chamfered 
edges is laid on a bed which has a series cf parallel dove- 
tailed slots into which holding plates with screws are 
fitted. The holding plate or clip has an edge which is un- 
dercut to fit the edge of the printing plate, and a circular 
stem or boss extends downward into the slot through 
which the screw is inserted. The screw is engaged at the 
bottom end by a block in the dove-tailed slot. The stem of 
the clip fits closely into the mouth of the slot and prevents 
movement of the holder and printing plate even if the 
screw becomes slightly loosened. Invented by Siegmund J. 
Roesner, Oak Park, Ill. Unassigned. Application June 6, 
1940. 1 claim. 
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2,311,047. LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE comprising a thin 
flexible aluminum sheet having its lithographic surface 
ined and abraded by wire-brushing with a mixture of 
ime, finely divided silica, and water to provide a grease- 
receptive coating. The coating is receptive to a grease 
film applied by crayon, lead pencil, grease ink, or by a 
stylus t h a tracing sheet such as carbon paper or a 
typewriter ribbon. Or a photolithographic process can be 
used. The portion of the plate untouched by these grease 
markings is then made water receptive and grease re- 
pellent by applying a new etch comprising an aqueous 
solution of glycerine, mono-ammonium phosphate, 
ammonium sulfate, and phosphoric acid. A fine-grained 
te capable of transferring extremely accurate images 

is said to result. Invented by William T. Hagelin, Chicago, 
Ill. Unassigned. Application December 6, 1940. 15 claims. 


2,311,071. HALFTONE SCREEN to be used in direct con- 
tact with the light sensitive surface in photo-mechanical 
reproduction. ie side of the transparent support is 
roughened so as to prevent optical interference patterns 
when the screen is in contact with a smooth surface. Uni- 
form definition is said to result even when dust particles 
get between the screen and the surface. An important 
feature of the invention is that the elements on the trans- 
parent support are non-light diffusing. The elements 
preferably consist of a transparent colored dye instead of 
the usual silver or pigmented gelatin which have a matte 
or light diffusing effect. Results are said to be superior 
not only to previous contact screens which were light 
diffusing, but also to non-contact (regular) halftone 
screens whether diffusing or non-diffusing. Invented by 
Alexander Murray, Rochester, N. Y. Assigned to East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Application January 
12, 1942. 8 claims. 


2,311,489. PAPER PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
PLATE BASE which may, for example, comprise a tough 
kraft paper containing a binder of a water-receptive char- 
acter and which helps prevent the fibers of the paper from 
being pulled apart. Rosin may be employed with poly- 
vinyl alcohol; or gelatin or other colloids may be used in 
place of the polyvinyl] alcohol. To paper thus made water- 
receptive, water-repellent layers are added such as a water 
dispersion of urea formaldehyde resin containing free 
formaldehyde, sometimes referred to as urea formaldehyde 
resin glues, as “‘Plaskon,” ‘‘Casco,”’ and the like. While 
this coating is still somewhat water-soluble but dry enough 
not to be tacky, it is subjected to a heat-and-pressure cal- 
endering operation and then coated with an aqueous sus- 
pension of a printing material such as polyvinyl alcohol 
and appropriate resin suspensions suitable for forming a 
lithographic water-receptive surface. Invented by Wil- 
liam C. Toland and Ellis Bassist, Brookline, Mass. 
Assigned to William C. Toland, trustee. Application 
February 5, 1942. 9 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


2,309,186. METHOD OF BUILDING UP A WORN 
PRINT ROLL of the type used in printing textiles. These 
rolls are commonly formed of an elongated sleeve of cop- 
per or copper alloy mounted on a supporting shaft or 


mandrel. The worn rolls are built up by wrapping a hard 
wire about the roll with widely spaced turns, placing a 
sleeve over the wire and bringing the inner surface of the 
sleeve into intimate contact with the outer surface of the 
roll and embedding the wire in both of the surfaces by 
forcing the sleeve and roll through a die opening. Invented 
by Joseph M. Goulding, Fairhaven, Mass. Assigned to 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New York, N. Y. Original 
application July 1, 1938. Divided and this application 
March 25, 1940. 4 claims. 


2,309,646. RUNNING REGISTER for printing mechan- 
isms whereby complete accuracy may be obtained be- 
tween dies in multi-color printing, or printing in con- 
junction with slotting. A worm and spiral gear combina- 
tion can be adjusted so that the principal gear connection 
from the power shaft to the drive shaft of the drum will 
rotate in a direction opposite the mechanism and thus 
increase the speed, or rotate in the same direction and 
thus decrease the speed of the drum. The drums can thus 
be adjusted in a direction to correct the deviation from 
the registry. Printing need not be interfered with during 
the adjustment. Invented by Charles Jacobson, New 
York, N. Y. Assigned to S. & S. Corrugated Paper Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Application September 
29, 1939. 4 claims. 


2,309,794. CONTROLLER FOR INDUCTION MOTORS, 


especially applicable for alternating current motors of 
printing presses, which provides for gradual stepless 
acceleration from one speed to another during starting of 
the press. The controller comprises a main motor con- 
troller and a presetting control station, the same resistance 
and operating means being employed for threading, inch- 
ing and running. Arrangement insures automatic return 
of the control elements to the minimum speed position up- 
on operation of the stop pushbutton and insures such posi- 
tioning of the control elements prior to restarting of the 
motor after voltage failure. Invented by Edwin W. Seeger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. and Carroll Stansbury, Chevy Chase, 
Md. Assigned to Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Application February 23, 1942. 6 claims. 


2,309,910. MEASURING DEVICE for determining the vis- 
cosity of printing ink and the amount of solvent in the 
ink which will vary its ease of application and drying on 
the paper web. The device has a pump which continually 
supplies ink to a receptacle that forms a sump. The cham- 
ber has various ducts through which the ink flows. The 
pump creates a fluid pressure in the ducts which varies 
with the viscosity of t he liquid and changes the height of a 
mercury column to indicate variations in back pressure. 
Solenoids operate a valve that controls the flow of solvent 
to the ink. When mercury pressure becomes excessive, the 
circuit is closed to an alarm system and the pump motor 
is disconnected. The device is self-draining and passages 
are not easily clogged so accurate operation of the vis- 
cosimeter is assured. Invented by Hermann Kott, East 
Orange, N. J. Assigned to Speedry Gravure Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Application July 15, 1941. 5 claims. 


2,309,914. STENCIL PRINTING MECHANISM for 
fabrics, providing mechanism for moving the web of fab- 
ric to a printing position where it is stopped by electrically 
connected circuits. A stencil is automatically lowered in 
printing position and a clutch is actuated to move serapers 


back and forth over the stencil to print the design. The 
stencil then moves upward and the web moves on to the 
next printing position where the cycle is repeated. Multj- 
color designs can be printed with various stencilling units 
located and locked in position so designs are in exact reg- 
ister. Invented by John T. Montague, Westport, Conn, 
Assigned by mesne assignments to Linen Guild, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Application July 29, 1940. 8 claims. 


2,310,262. MECHANISM FOR ADJUSTING A PRESS. 
URE ROLLER on a printing machine, i.e. for moving it 
toward or away from its associated roller while the ma- 
chine is in operation. This can be done without inter- 
fering with the spacing of the centers of connecting gears 
with respect to each other. The adjustment is under con- 
tinuous control and the exact degree of adjustment may 
be obtained even though the machine is running at full 
speed. Invented by Albert F. Shields, Jamaica, N. Y, 
Assigned to S. & S. Corrugated Paper Machinery Co,, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Application April 5, 1940. 4 claims, 


2,310,363. PRINTING PRESS DAMPING ROLL CON. 
TROL by means of which a simple and efficient arrange- 
ment is provided for controlling the continuance of the 
dampening water supply to the plate cylinder according 
to whether a sheet is delivered to the printing couple. The 
mechanism for operating the damping water feed is con- 
structed to permit water feed to be adjusted through five 
stages over a wide range. Invention is said to provide a 
press capable of high speed production wherein sheets 
will be properly fed between the cylinders and the cylin- 
ders maintained in proper position for efficient printing 
action. Invented by George Goebel, Baltimore, Md. 
Assigned to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Original application October 1, 1936. Divided and this 
application May 3, 1940. 4 claims. 


2,310,788. APPARATUS FOR INKING RUBBER 
PRINTING BLOCKS using an inking roller having a 
surface of screen-like formation, preferably a fine screen, 
which is inset in countersunk fashion. Surface ink is 
scraped off clean by means of a scraper, as in intaglio 
printing. The inking roller thus inked and scraped is ad- 
justed to the printing form at the desired pressure, and 
the ink which comes to the printing form lies below the 
cylindrical surface of the roller instead of at the surface as 
heretofore. There is no blurring, because the elevated 
parts of the block are properly inked. If a metal block is 
used for printing, the inking roller should be of somewhat 
elastic material. Invented by Wilhelm Hummelchen, 
Siegburg, Germany. Vested in the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Application January 9, 1939. 3 claims. 


2,310,965. FLOCKED MATERIAL AND PRINTING 
MACHINE for producing it in such a manner that flock- 
ing is more adaptable to intricate designs and also so that 
a flocked sheet of paper can be bent or folded without 
releasing the flock. Briefly the invention consists of apply- 
ing the flock to the base material in a series or area of 
closely spaced, but nevertheless separated, small dots. 
Thereby the brittle adhesive layer is not continuous and 
does not result in a non-yielding flocking which tends to 
crack and fall off when bent. Invented by Abraham Leavy, 
New York, N. Y. and Joseph Ippolito, Paterson, N. J. 
Unassigned. Application October 21, 1939. 2 claims. 
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THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
Starting August 1942) 








STUDY THEM: WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 














There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 





Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


Gave uta 
War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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